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INVITATION TO Fun. By Harold 
Hart. Published by Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. 383 pp. $1.98. 
This book, written by the country’s 
“greatest puzzle creator and quizmas- 
ter,’ really holds what the title 
promises—lots of fun. Mr. Hart has 
supplied hundreds of fascinating 
quizzes and puzzles to leading news- 
papers and magazines here and in 
England and has also provided the 
material for nationwide puzzle con- 
tests which have been the vogue for 
many years. The gems of these puz- 
zles and brainbenders are collected in 
this volume and grouped under Alfa- 
bits, Anacrostics, Crossword Puzzles, 


DEND RE more portant and ; Producti a 
Railroad, Public Utility and Industrial Com- of Care and’ Loconatives Time Tests, Word Mazes, etc. 


Humorous cartoons on nearly every 
other page add to the entertainment 
value of this collection, which quali- 
fies as a welcome gift book. 
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Our Mivitary Cuaos. By Oswald 
Garrison Villard. Published by Al- 


me 

PRICE HERBERT D. SEIBERT & CO. fred A. Knopf. 214 pp. $1.75. For in 

INCORPORATED -over forty years Mr. Villard has been by 

Publishers Distributors writing on American military and the 
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remittance for $ 

chiefly directed against the enormous 
new expenditures voted by Congress 

for the U. S. Army and Navy where- cic 

by, according to Mr. Villard, this we 

country is creating a military machine wa 

much larger than required by the dic- res 

tates of adequate national defense. de: 

One by one he attacks the various Ge 


arguments and reasons offered by the ad 
advocates of a “bigger army and res 
bigger navy.” The author maintains pre 
that irrespective of the outcome of on 
the present wars in Europe and in the J po 
Far East, the United States has noth- cor 
ing to fear in the form of an attack fre 
from potential European or Asiatic 9 at 
enemies. A special chapter is dedi- 9 y, 
cated to the “War-with-Japan” im- ne 
posture, which he considers the worst 9 th, 
of all, as he believes it to be physically 
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Economic Armor 


A realistic appraisal of the economic factors which 
will determine the outcome of the present European war. 


OOD grounds exist for doubting 
that any great part of our do- 
mestic business improvement—except 
in special fields—is being supported 
by the war in Europe. Nevertheless, 
the probable duration of that conflict 
constitutes one of the most important 
psychological factors in the present 
stock market picture. 


Three Fronts 


This war will ultimately be de- 
cided by the economic strength or 
weakness of the belligerents, just as 
was the last World War. In this 
respect France and Great Britain 
definitely have the upperhand over 
Germany, and as time goes on their 
advantage increases. To arrive at a 
reasonably accurate appraisal of the 
probable outcome of this struggle 
one has only to analyze the present 
position of Nazi Germany. That 


country must wage war on three 
fronts: (1) the military war on land, 
at sea and in the air; (2) the eco- 
nomic war in the markets of nearby 
neutral countries in order to obtain 
the maximum of raw materials, which 


cannot otherwise enter Gerngany be- 
cause of the English blockade; (3) 
the war on the home front, where all 
efforts are bent to maintain indus- 
trial productivity and—what is even 
more important—to support the 
inorale of the people. 

On the military front, major op- 
erations so far have been avoided, as 
both opponents are apparently afraid 
to risk the odium of the tremendous 
sacrifice of human lives in an attack 
on the frontier fortifications which 
must be destroyed before any strategic 
enemy territory can be occupied. 
Warfare at sea against England has 
been more active, because of the ef- 
fectiveness of the English blockade 
and for political and propaganda rea- 
sons. It is the consensus of neutral 
observers that unless Germany takes 
the initiative, the military front will 
continue relatively inactive; “General 
Time” works for the Allies, who can 
well afford a game of waiting, as each 
day weakens Germany’s position. 

The virtual stalemate on _ the 
military front is in strong contrast to 
the activities on the trade front. The 
English blockade is each day becom- 
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By Andrew A. Bock, Ph.D. 


ing more effective, cutting Germany 
off from the usual sources of raw ma- 
terials for war purposes and indus- 
trial production. Germany’s mer- 
chant fleet has practically disappeared 
from the seas. Even the trade al- 
liance with Russia is unlikely to help 
materially to overcome the shortage 
of a number of essential raw materials. 
The greatest deficiency of Germany’s 
economy is in oil, iron ore, copper, 
lead, rubber, cotton, tin, nickel and 
hardening alloys. 


Oil Problem 


Most serious is the oil problem be- 
cause even in peace time Germany’s 
own production—including the large 
quanties of synthetic fuel—amounts to 
only 45 per cent of its needs. Even 
if the domestic synthetic production 
should be doubled—which appears 
impossible under war conditions— 
and if Germany could get access to 
the entire Rumanian output and ob- 
tain large quantities from Russia, the 
total would be insufficient to cover 
war needs, which are placed at some 
20 million tons of crude oil against an 
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average peacetime consumption of 
over 7 million tons. 

It has been argued that restricted 
activity of the highly mechanized 
military machine reflects lack of suf- 
ficient fuel. While it is not known 
how much fuel Germany has stored 
during the past several years for the 
emergency of a war, the most optimis- 
tic estimates consider the stocks suf- 
ficient for no more than two years 
at the maximum, including of course 
current production. Hence it is rea- 
sonable to assume that oil is one of 
the most important factors in decid- 
ing this war. 


Foreign Exchange 


As Germany lacks foreign ex- 
change, she must export manufac- 
tured goods or raw materials to the 
neutrals to pay for imports. With the 
entire industrial organization “ con- 
scripted for war purposes the produc- 
tion of exportable goods is greatly 
limited ; even that of coal (of which 
that country has a surplus) is neces- 
sarily restrictea because of increased 
domestic demands. Hence imports 
from neutrals are determined by the 
amount of exportable goods. Under 
war conditions this is bound to shrink 
steadily, thereby progressively re- 
ducing the volume of imports except 
from those neutrals who for political 
reasons are willing to sell to Germany 
on credit—or can be induced to do 
so by the threat of armed force. 

From a psychological point of view 
the third front—that at home—ap- 
pears to be the most crucial because 
no war can be fought successfully 
without a real willingness of the par- 
ticipants to make the ultimate sacrifice 
and without the moral support of the 
people at home. This front, accord- 


ing to the testimony of unbiased neu- 
tral observers and even of those who 
are in sympathy with the Third 
Reich, is the weakest spot in the Nazi 
armor. Contrary to the expedition 
against Poland, the present war 
against France and’ England is de- 
cidedly unpopular in Germany and 
was entirely unexpected, the mass of 
the people having been led to believe 
that after the Polish adventure there 
would be peace. This explains the 
strenuous efforts of the German 
propaganda machine to stamp Eng- 
land as the scapegoat and to arouse 
hatred against that country’s leaders 
as having caused this war. Fighting 
an unpopular war is an exceedingly 
difficult task even in such a well dis- 
ciplined nation as Germany, and the 
restrictions and privations to which 
the German people have been sub- 
jected in recent months do nothing to 
bolster the home front. 


Though accustomed to control and 


dictation for many years there is a 
point beyond which, under the weight 
of the sacrifices imposed, the eco- 
nomic system must break down as it 
did in the last war. Stern super- 
vision and minute control of the home 
front by the Nazi party organization 
can postpone arrival at that point, but 
when it is reached collapse is in- 
evitable. The present economic sys- 
tem has resulted in a rationing of all 
raw materials, foodstuffs and prod- 
ucts of daily consumption. Such 
privations for the civil population 
(the army for obvious reasons is rela- 
tively well clad and fed) include: 600 
grams of meat and one egg per week 
per person, milk only for children 
under ten and for old people, one new 
suit per year, six pairs of stockings 
per year for the ladies, no gasoline 
for car owners except for those who 


need a car in the pursuit of their pro- 
fessional duties, rationing cards for 
practically every article of daily con- 
sumption. In addition, the lack of 
many foreign raw materials has 
caused the introduction of numerous 
“ersatz” materials which in practically 
all instances are more expensive and 
seldom better than the goods which 
could be imported under peace time 
conditions. 

Furthermore, the financial affairs 
of the Third Reich (concerning which 
no reliable figures are available) are 
extremely strained and signs of tax 
weariness of the people are increas- 
ing. Inflation appears to be unavoid- 
able in the financing of a long drawn 
out war. 


Logical Conclusion? 


The logical conclusion from the 
present situation in Germany is this: 
every day the war continues even 
without important military engage- 
ments, Germany grows weaker while 
the allies gain in strength. Barring 
an early desperate military adventure 
as a diversion from growing dissatis- 
faction on the home front—and the 
success of such a strategem is unpre- 
dictable—the economic war against 
Germany should be won by Great 
Britain and France who must then 
assume the responsibilty of establish- 
ing order in Europe so as to make 
conflagrations such as the present im- 
possible in the future. In case reason 
and real statecraft prevail the result 
may be a Federation of European 
States, a goal currently advocated by 
leading conservative circles in Eng- 
land. The alternative would be chaos 
and would hasten the “Decline of the 
West” as predicted by the eminent 
philosopher Oswald Spengler. 


Shrinking Per Capita Income—A National Headache 


STUDY of the declining trend 
of per capita income will reveal 
one of the principal reasons why there 
is lacking the motive force needed to 
increase the volume of purchases of 
our people. John T. Flynn—who in 
the New York World-Telegram so 
capably expounds fundamental eco- 
nomic principles— recently pointed 
out that the average annual income of 
our citizens shrank $132 from 1929 
to 1937. 
Now, a hundred dollars or so taken 


by itself may not carry much signifi- 
cance, bult multiply it by our 130 mil- 
lion population and we find the pur- 
chasing power of the nation depleted 
by more than $13 billion. What can 
be responsible for this decline? It is 
not difficult to discover. It spells it- 


self out in wasteful government ex- 
penditures which are absorbing the 
capital of the nation, shrinking it to 
such an extent that there remains so 
much less for each individual to re- 
tain out of his earning power. 


He 


finds himself each year with less 
money to spend, money which when 
in circulation adds to the national 
purchasing power. 

This is one of our main headaches 
and, as Flynn says, is a more serious 
problem with us than is the war on 
the other side over which so many 
needlessly worry. Our biggest job is 
to lift the national income so as to 
fully employ our productive facilities. 
We may not realize it now, but final- 
ly it will be forced upon us. 


> 
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Rail Merger 
Prospects 


ICC decision approving the “Gulf, Mobile & Ohio” has far-reaching 


significance. 


Rapid development of a new “merger era” for the rails 


is not probable, but way seems cleared for important progress. 


yrange only to the approval of 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern stock- 
holders and Mobile & Ohio bondhold- 
ers, the consolidation of these two 
important railroads to form the “Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio” should become an 
accomplished fact within a few 
months. The Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad, largest stockholder 
in the Gulf, Mobile & Northern, has 
announced that its stock will be voted 
in favor of the merger, and there is 
every indication that sufficient sup- 
port will be obtained from the other 
shareholders of this road, and from 
the owners of Mobile & Ohio bonds, 
to make the merger plan effective. 
The impending fruition of the 
plans for the merger of these two 
railroads is noteworthy for several 
reasons, especially (1) it will result 
in the first major consolidation of 
rail systems since the early nineteen- 
thirties; (2) the ruling of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission which 
has made the merger possible estab- 
lishes an important precedent. 


Merger History 


Most of the extensive plans for 
railroad mergers which were con- 
cocted in the nineteen-twenties col- 
lapsed with the stock market crash 
of 1929, although some progress was 
made in 1930 and earlier years. In 
1930, there were a few relatively 
small physical mergers, notably that 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio and the 
Hocking Valley. The outstanding 
consolidation of that year was that 
which was effected by leases of: the 
properties of the Michigan Central, 
“Big Four” and other roads by the 
New York Central. Since that time, 
the generally unfavorable financial 


background has discouraged further 
merger efforts. 

The first evidence of a renewal of 
significant activity in the promotion 
of railroad consolidations appeared a 
little over a year ago, in the form of 


‘the preliminary plans for the G., M. 


& N. and M. & O. merger and the 
Kansas City Southern—Louisiana & 
Arkansas tie-up. The latter, which 
has also been approved by the ICC, 
is not a formal merger or consolida- 
tion, but a “unification,” consisting of 
acquisition of control of the Louisiana 
& Arkansas by the K. C. S. through 
an exchange of stock and a coordina- 
tion of management and operating 
facilities. The L. & A. first mortgage 
bonds will remain outstanding. This 
procedure is to be differentiated, 
from both an operating and a legal 
standpoint, from the complete merger 
contemplated for the G., M. & N. 
and the M. & O. In this case, the 
properties of both companies are to 
be absorbed by a new corporation, the 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, which will as- 
sume the bonds of the G., M. & N. 
and exchange its securities for the 
stocks of that road and for the bonds 
of the Mobile & Ohio with the ex- 
ception of the general mortgage ob- 
ligations which will be paid off in 
cash. It differs from the K. C. S.- 
L. & A. unification and from the type 
of consolidation effected by the New 
York Central in 1930, and by numer- 
ous other systems at various times, in 
another aspect: the degree of concen- 
tration of security holdings affected. 

The New York Central had owned 
a large majority of the stocks of the 
Michigan Central and the Big Four 
for many years prior to the consolida- 
tion. ‘ The Couch interests, which 
own most of the L. & A. stock, ac- 
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quired working control of the K. C. 
S. in 1937. With the exception of 
the Burlington interests, which did 
not join in the promotion of the 
merger, there is little additional evi- 
dence of concentrated holdings of 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern stock. 

The Southern Railway holds most 
of the general mortgage bonds of the 
Mobile & Ohio, bit the other bond 
issues of this road are widely dis- 
tributed. The stock of the Mobile & 
Ohio was exchanged many years ago 
for Southern Railway-Mobile & Ohio 
perpetual stock trust certificates, 
which will not be affected. Thus the 
merger assumes considerable signifi- 
cance from the individual railroad in- 
vestor’s viewpoint, because of the 
large and well distributed public in- 
terest in the securities which are to 
be exchanged for bonds and stock of 
the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio. 


Support Advised 


Because of the economies which 
may reasonably be expected from uni- 
fied operations, and the belief (sup- 
ported by the official opinion of the 
ICC) that the merger plans will cre- 
ate a financially sound railway sys- 
tem, the merger appears to merit the 
support of the security holders of both 
roads who will be asked to vote in 
approval of the terms and subsequent- 
ly to make the exchanges for the new 
company’s bonds and stocks. The 
ICC, in approving the consolidation, 
stated that “it is not unreasonable to 
believe that future earnings under 
unified operation would be sufficient 
to meet fixed and contingent interest 
charges and leave a large remainder 
for dividends on preferred stock.” 

The prospective consolidation also 
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has far reaching significance from a 
broader viewpoint, since it establishes 
precedents which may encourage 
efforts to arrange other large scale 
consolidations in future years. The 
K. C. S.-L. & A. unification, if fol- 
lowed ultimately by a physical con- 
solidation, will be largely in the na- 
ture of an “end-to-end” merger, ex- 
tending the Kansas City Southern 
system to New Orleans. In most 
cases, railroad consolidations in the 
United States have been of this type. 

The Mobile & Ohio lines provide a 
northerly extension of the Gulf, 
Mobile from Jackson, Tenn., to East 
St. Louis, but the major part of the 
main line mileage of both roads runs 
parallel from Mobile to Jackson. In 
view of the requirement of the Trans- 
portation Act that competition be pre- 
served as far as possible, it was long 
considered doubtful that a merger of 
parallel lines would be permitted. 
The ICC’s decision approving the 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio merger estab- 
lishes a recognition of the changes in 
the competitive situation in trans- 
portation in recent years. The modi- 
fication of the official consolidation 


Marshall 


N DECEMBER 4, 1939, stock- 
holders of Marshall Field will 
consider a recapitalization plan. Hold- 
ers of each share of the present 6 per 
cent preferred (convertible into 3 
common shares until January 1, 
1947) will be offered the right to ex- 
change for 234 common shares and 
Y4 share of new 6 per cent cumulative 
preferred. Each share of the latter 
would be convertible into 314 com- 
mon shares until 1952, and will have 
the same preferential status as the 
present issue. Exchanging stockhold- 
ers will waive their rights to dividend 
arrears of about $10.50 per share. 
Completion of the plan and subse- 
quent cash payment of the arrears on 
the unexchanged preferred will be 
followed by a payment of 30 cents 
per common share in December, next, 
the first common dividend payment 
since 1931. Approval of the plan re- 
quires the affirmative vote of holders 
of two-thirds of the preferred stock 
and 90 per cent of the common. 
_ If the plan is fully consummated, 
preferred stock will be reduced from 
$28.7 million to $14.36 million, divi- 


plan of 1929 provides additional evi- 
dence that this theoretical grouping 
of rail properties into twenty-one 
systems is not to be considered a bar- 
rier to mergers which do not accord 
with its impractical allocations. 
Since the majority of large scale 
consolidations which might be seri- 
ously envisaged from a_ practical 
viewpoint would comprise parallel 
mileage and conflict with the “official”’ 
plan, the precedents established by 
the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio merger may 
mark the beginning of a “new era” 
in rail mergers. However, the full 
significance of this consolidation may 
not become apparent for several 
years, since there are other considera- 
tions—largely of a financial nature— 
which will impede progress in the 
merger field. Some of the logical 
merger candidates are in weak finan- 
cial position; others are in receiver- 
ship. This did not constitute an in- 
superable barrier in the case of the 
Mobile & Ohio, since the road’s earn- 
ings have been better than those of 
the majority of the railroad com- 
panies in process of reorganization, 
and the RFC was willing to help 


finance the deal. But in most cases 
it would be more difficult to overcome 
the financial difficulties. Strong roads 
are naturally reluctant to take over 
“weak sisters” until their financial 
problems can be solved. 

The advocates of combining the 
processes of reorganization and mer- 
ger of two railroads, both of which 
are in the courts (this has been sug- 
gested by stockholder groups in the 
C., M. St. P. & P. and C. & N. W.), 
have received no encouragement from 
the ICC. Furthermore, the settle- 
ment of the question of the ICC’s 
power to stipulate the provisions to 
be made for workers who would 
otherwise lose their jobs in consoli- 
dations will have to await the Su- 
preme Court’s ruling in the Rock 
Island lease case. 

Nevertheless, it is probable that we 
will hear more discussion of railroad 
merger possibilities in the next few 
years than at any time since 1930, 
and if real progress is made, much of 
the credit will have to be given to 
example afforded by the success of 
the efforts on behalf of the Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio. 


Field Recapitalize 


dend arrears of about $3 million will 
be extinguished, and there will be an 
annual saving of $861,675 in pre- 
ferred dividend requirements. The 
common stock will be increased at the 
most by 394,944 shares (or 24 per 
cent) to 2,039,001 shares, on which 
the annual saving would amount to 
over 42 cents per share—or nearly 
twice as much as the 23 cents per 
share actually earned for the first 
nine months of 1939. (Some further 
moderate benefits will flow from the 
redemption last September 30 of the 
balance of 7,540 shares of 7 per cent 
prior preferred stock at $120 per 
share. ) 

The present plan is the third step 
in capital simplification. In 1936, 
debt was refunded at a lower rate. 
and the present 6 per cent preferred 
was issued (share for share, plus 5/6 
common share) in exchange for most 
of the 7 per cent prior preferred, ex- 
tinguishing some $5.7 million divi- 
dend arrears and effecting an annual 
saving of $286,371 exclusive of in- 
terest savings. There was also a re- 
capitalization in 1930, when the 


structure was also simplified. Com- 
pared with 1929, capitalization at the 
end of 1939 will show a reduction of 
some $19 million in funded debt, and 
preferred stocks may be reduced by 
over $25 million. 

In addition to these financial 
changes, Marshall Field has been ac- 
tive for several years in revamping 
its business structures, so as to re- 
tain only units that have demon- 
strated their ability to earn profits. 
As a result all three lines (textile 
manufacturing, retail stores, and real 
estate) operated profitably in 1938 
and also in each quarter of 1939, and 
this year promises to show the largest 
profits since 1930, when $4.7 million 
was earned. The best year was 1927 
with $10.1 million profits ; the worst 
was 1932 with loss of $8 million be- 
fore preferred dividends. The changes 
already effected in recent years, 
combined with the benefits to result 
from successful consummation of the 
present plan, should go far in smooth- 
ing out the cyclical trends in this 
company’s common stock earnings in 
the future. 
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How High This Market? 


URRENT business news bears 

a striking and somewhat dis- 
quieting resemblance to that appear- 
ing during the early months of 1937, 
a period which later proved to have 
marked the top of a major bull mar- 
ket. Sales and profits are soaring; 
manufacturers are unable to promise 
early deliveries; labor is growing 
restive; new production records are 
being set—and in cases where the 
old records still stand, the phrase 
“largest since” appears in practically 
every weekly or monthly report of 
output. Now, as then, economists are 
worried for fear undue inventory ac- 
cumulation and price increases may 
bring the boom to an untimely end. 


Hopes vs. Realities 


Close scrutiny of business statistics 
indicates that these fears have insuf- 
ficient grounds to warrant their be- 
ing taken seriously. While history 
has demonstrated that a purely sta- 
tistical analysis of the business pic- 
ture is not an absolutely infallible 
guide to the future course of indus- 
trial activity, the level of stock prices 
is a business barometer which, when 
considered in conjunction with trade 
statistics, is very helpful in identify- 
ing the top of a business cycle. Equity 
prices at such times are invariably 
excessive in relation to reported earn- 


Price-earnings ratios 
of leading industrial 
equities indicate 
values are more con- 
servative than in 1937. 


ings, as purchases are made on the 
basis of unbridled hopes rather than 
realities. 

It is impossible to establish any 
definite figure as the maximum safe 
ratio at which a_ stock should 
capitalize its earning power. Price- 
earnings ratios vary widely among 
different industries and even among 
different stocks in the same group. 
But a very helpful clue can be ob- 
tained by comparing the ratios for a 
fairly extensive group of representa- 
tive issues with those prevailing at 
some selected period in the past. 
Such a comparison is presented in 
the accompanying table. (Railroad 
and public utility issues have been 
deliberately excluded, since they rep- 
resent special situations. ) 

It may be argued that selection of 
earnings for the calendar year 1936 
as a point of reference rather than the 
twelve months ended March, June or 
September, 1937, weights the com- 
parison in favor of existing ratios. 


But most stocks made their 1937 
highs early in the year, at which time 
1936 earnings were the latest avail- 
able. Furthermore, while 1936 re- 
sults were exceeded during later 
periods, earnings for the twelve 
months ended September 30 of this 
year will also be improved upon— 
whether for one quarter, or two, or 
many, is still unknown. 


Few Too High? 


It will be noted that of the thirty 
stocks in the list below, only eight are 
selling higher in relation to earnings 
than was the case in 1937, and of 
these eight only two (duPont and 
Monsanto) are close to 1937 prices. 
Four other issues (American Home 
Products, Douglas Aircraft, General 
Foods and Procter & Gamble) are 
selling around 1937 levels, but in 
every case earnings have receded less 
or risen more than have prices. Beth- 
lehem Steel, Electric Auto-Lite, In- 
ternational Business Machines and 
Lone Star Cement are especially 
conspicuous, all these equities cur- 
rently being quoted considerably 
under their 1937 highs despite the 
fact that recent earnings are larger 
than those which had been reported 
up to March, 1937 (Auto-Lite’s 
fourth quarter earnings may be af- 
fected by the Chrysler strike). 

The average issue in the list is now 


Price-Earnings Ratios 1937 and 1939 


Year Year 
1936 1937 : 9/30/39 Recent ae 1936 1937 9/30/39 Recent 

Issue: Earnings High Ratio Earnings Price Ratio Issue: Earnings High atio Earnings Price Ratio 

Allis Chalmers .......... $2.27 831% 8 $1. 40 39.4 Int’l. Nickel ........... 2.40 78% 32.7 $2.24 40 17.9 

Amer, Brake Shoe...... 2.95 8034 27 1.78 48 27.0 Johns-Manville ........ 4.53 155 34.2 3.23 75 23.2 

Amer. Home Products... 3.81 523% 13.7 4.96 52 10.5 2.97 63 21.2 1.68 42 25.0 

coekseas 1.83 6 38.0 1.79 32 17.6 Lone Star Cement...... 3.02 75% 24.9 3.33 45 13.5 

Bethlehem Steel ........ 2.09 105% 50.5 2.45 84 4.1 Monsanto Chemical . 4.01 107% 26.9 3.55 107 30.2 

es Warner .......... 3.62 14.0 1.96 27 13.5 National Distillers. ..... 3.81 35 9.2 3.35 24 7.1 

Continental Can ........ 3.17 69% 21.8 2.32 42 18.0 National Steel ......... 3.80 9% 17.1 4.56 75 16.4 

Corn Products ......... 3 71% 18.5 3.17 63 19.8 People’s Drug Stores 5.04 63 12.5 3.63 34 9.4 

Douglas Aircraft ....... 1.71 77% 45.2 *4.51 81 18.0 Phillips Petroleum..... 4.02 64 15.9 1.13 41 36.5 

| eae 7 180% 24.0 6.59 179 27.2 Procter & Gamble..... 4.08 6514 16.0 3.95 63 15.9 

Electric Auto-Lite....... 3.51 45% 13.0 4.73 38 7.9 Seaboard Oil ........... 2.00 27.0 1.37 20 14.8 

General Electric ........ 1.52 AK 42.7 1,22 39 31.6 Standard Oil (California) 1.79 ‘50 27.9 1.35 27 20.2 

i 2.71 44% 16.3 2.86 44 15.3 Union Carbide ......... 4.14 111 26.8 3.41 87 25.6 

General Motors ........ 5.35 70% 13.2 3.83 . 54 14.1 Westinghouse Electric.. 5.67 1675% 29.6 4.46 112 25.1 

8.54 1314 15.4 5.01 87 17.4 

Int’l, Business Mach.... 10.22 194 19.0 10.75 174 16.2 *12 months ended August 31, 1939. 
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selling at 6734, a price 20.3 times re- 
cent earnings of $3.34 per share. In 
1934, the average price was 9534, the 
average earnings $3.93 a share and 


the price-earnings ratio 24.4-to-1. 
Clearly, stocks in general have not 
over-discounted the expected further 
improvement in business activity and 


earnings, and are not quoted at the 
exaggerated ratios to earnings char- 
acteristic of the final stages of a bull 
market. 


Paper Companies 


HEN the God of War pounds 

his mailed fist, things begin to 
bounce on the economic table. De- 
mand, supply, prices and profits—in 
any line, these are bound to change 
when bayonets cross. The paper in- 
dustry is no exception. Before the 
conflict in Europe began, companies 
in the newsprint, kraft and paper- 
board fields were beginning to feel 
the effects of a cyclical uptrend. Vol- 
ume was rising and inventories were 
being worked off. The rub was that 
prices remained at depressed levels, 
thus making it difficult to realize an 
adequate profit on the industry’s tre- 
mendous plant investment. 


War Influence 


Shortly after the first rumble of 
gunfire from abroad, operations leaped 
forward: Newsprint consumption ex- 
panded sharply and, responding to a 
flood of orders, kraft and paperboard 
operations jumped to capacity. In the 
process, it was inevitable that profit 
factors should be thrown out of line. 
But not only that. With much of the 
acceleration accounted for by a spe- 
cial cause—war—it appears that cer- 
tain companies will not benefit as 
much as others. More about that 


But benefits will not 
be distributed equally. 
The reasons—plus 
some observations on 
the industry’s three 
important divisions: 
newsprint, kraft and 
paperboard. 


later. Meanwhile, it will be interest- 
ing to review briefly the positions 
currently occupied by the newsprint, 
kraft and paperboard divisions of the 
paper industry. 

Each time you succumb to the 
tantalizing cry of, “Extra! Extra! 
Read all about it!”’, you are boosting 
the demand for newsprint. The same 
is true if you are a business man and, 
upon evidences of general improve- 
ment, increase your outlays for ad- 
vertising. Newspaper circulation and 
expenditures for newspaper advertis- 
ing—these are the two big factors in 
the newsprint picture. Since Sep- 
tember 1, increased reader interest 


A Statistical Glance at the Leading Paper Company Shares 


Per Share Earnings-— 


Dividends Recent 


Annual Per Share Market 

Company : Mos.ended 1939 1938 1938 *1939 1938 Price 
Container Corp ........... 9 Sept $0.36 D$0.13 04 $0.25 $030 15 
Crown Zellerbach ......... 3 July 0.47 0.14 al05 0.50 0.75 15 
Gaylord Container ........ 6 June 0.19 0.68 111 060 1.00 15 
Great Northern Paper..... .. ..... asia ites 217 240 200 40 
Hinde & Dauch........... 9 Sept 0.80 0.96 129 075 1.00 17 
International Paper & Pwr. 9 Sept. D151 D228 D247 Nil Nil 13 
Sutherland Paper ......... 9 Sept 1.84 1.76 2.04 1.00 160 29 
Union Bag & Paper....... 9 Sept 0.35 0.73 0.86 Nil 0.12% 11 
United Paperboard ....... .. ..... ...- bDO3I Nil Nil 7 


*Paid and declared to November 15. D—Deficit. 


b—Year ended May 30, 1939. 


a—Year ended April 30, 1939. 


has sent newspaper sales into an up- 
ward spiral ; the result has been an es- 
timated increase of around 10 per 
cent in newsprint consumption. At 
the same time, advertising lineage has 
expanded in the wake of the trade 
revival. The present price for news- 
print is $50 a ton. With capacity 
adequate, Canadian producers have 
already announced continuation of 
this quotation through the first quar- 
ter of 1940. Under the circumstances, 
it is doubtful whether the industry 
will raise prices before April of next 
year. Nevertheless, leading producers 
can show good profits at this level 
provided demand is sustained. 


Over-Capacity P 


Whether in the form of a package 
or a bag, that strong brown paper so 
familiar to shoppers and housewives 
is kraft. With strength and low cost 
to recommend it, kraft paper has 
shown steady gains since the middle 
twenties, when it accounted for 
around half of all bag and wrapping 
paper volume. Upon utilization of 
the sulphate process in producing 
pulp, the industry turned to the 
forest reserves of the South for their 
raw material—the prolific southern 
slash pine. During the years 1937 
and 1938, aggregate productive facili- 
ties expanded spectacularly—despite 
the shutdown of higher cost northern 
mills. A condition of over-capacity 
has resulted. However, the business 
rise, together with the fact that an 
export market in kraft is likely to de- 
velop, may bring consumption into 
line with productive capacity some- 
time next year. Kraft paper was re- 
cently raised $5 per ton to $72.50 and 
producers seem slated to resume the 
earnings uptrend that was _ inter- 
rupted by the 1937 industrial slump. 


(Please turn to page 26) 
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ONTINUING the series of 

stock guides begun in the No- 
vember 8 issue, this week’s table deals 
with stocks selling between $5 and 
$10. All stocks in this category are 
included in the tabulation with the 
exception of those which were cov- 
ered previously and have risen above 
$5 since that time. The majority of 
issues in the list suffer from one or 
more disadvantages which make them 
far from suitable for conservative in- 
vestment purposes. However, ten 
issues have been chosen which, while 
decidedly not high grade, appear to 
have some degree of longer term 
speculative merit. Moderate repre- 
sentation in a diversified list of such 
stocks might be warranted as a small 
part of a portfolio otherwise com- 
posed of securities occupying a strong 
position. But as in the case of the 


$10 
Stock Guide 


Part I 


Ten 
Better-Than-Average 


Common Stocks 
In the $5-$10 Price Range 


Celotex Corporation 
Columbia Gas & Electric 
Consolidated Coppermines 
Diamond T Motor Car 
Electric Power & Light 
Nash-Kelvinator 
Pure Oil 
Radio Corp. of America. 
Smith & Corona 
Studebaker 


lower priced group discussed previ- 
ously, it appears unwise to single out 
any one or two of the recommended 
issues for concentrated purchase. 


Low Priced 


With the exception of the two utili- 
ties and the oil issue, all these equities 
represent organizations whose profits 
show wide fluctuations over the 
course of the business cycle. With 
fundamental economic trends now 
pointing upward, their prospects ap- 
pear favorably defined. Not one, 
however, can be expected to show 
any spectacular earnings on a com- 
mon share basis for a long time to 
come—and it should not be forgotten 
that a reversal of present favorable 
business trends would find this sort 
of stock especially vulnerable. 


x * * 


NOTE: Originally scheduled to 
appear in this issue in its entirety, 
the length of this guide has made it 
advisable to run it in two sections. 
The second will appear next week. 


DIGEST OF COMMON STOCKS SELLING BETWEEN $5 AND $10 


—— Earned per Share ——— Common —Price Range—— 
Year ——6Months—— Shares — Year toOct.— Recent 
STOCK: 1938 1938 1 (000) 1938 1939 Price COMMENT ON STATUS AND PROSPECTS 

Adams Express ......... $0.62 +r $005 r $0.09 1,500 124-64 114-6 9 General management investment trust. Investment 
policy emphasizes capital cement over in- 
come. Large leverage factor. 

Alaska-Juneau ........... d 1.39 * 0.92 *054 1,48 134-84 10-64 7 A_ high cost producer. Earnings trending steadily 
downward; maintenance of even present dividend 
rate not assured. 

Allen Industries ......... 0.33 D 0.17 0.67 254 444% =11K4-6%— 0 Betterment in general industrial conditions is helpful. 
However, trends in automotive industry are most 
important. 

Allied Stores ........000 a 0.59 D 0.46 D016 1,808  13%—4% 113-6 10 Close control over operating costs and improving 
merchandising conditions suggest further earnings 
progress. 

D063 0.47 0.07 14%-64 8 —3% Increasing importance of the diesel engine production 
and growing emphasis upon domestic operations 
brighten prospects. 

Am. Colortype ........... 102 nD0O.58 157 834-5 Earnings follow trend of advertising volume. Cyclical 
fluctuations are large as operating costs are rela- 
tively stable. 

Am. Comm’! Alcohol..... D 2.05 0.10 D 0.33 21 15 —9 lly%-5% 8% Operating gains are indicated, but shares are handi- 
capped by nature of company’s business. 

Am. European Sec....... 0.15 0.09 0.09 355 7u%—4 64-43% —«~CS Under foreign control as Swiss represent majority 
on board of directors. Bulk of portfolio in utilities 
but diversification is progressing. 

Am. Hide & Leather..... {D 1.48 f 0.59 585 S4R—2 8 —2% 6% Typical commodity issue. Must maintain large in- 

. ventories the valuation of which is determining 
earnings factor. 

Am. International ....... t Nil t Nil t Nil 1,000 84-41% 9 —3% 7 General nianagement investment trust with fair 
record. Policy subordinates dividend and interest 

; income io trading profits. 
AR, RAM icicccsscece D 0.08 D 0.10 0.08 10,045 19%—9 184%—-8% 10 The equity of this well-known company will reflect 
. the fortunes of the building industry. 

Am. Type Founders...... cD0.40 m 0.14 m_ 0.02 38 %-3K BS4K 6 Operates in highly competitive field. Depends upon 
general trend in the printing trade. 

Am. Zinc Lead........... D 0.59 D 0.33 D 0.12 676 4H 12 —-4 A marginal high cost producer. One profit (1929), 
no commor dividend, since 1917. Finances unim- 

ressive. 

Armour (Ill.) ............ jD 2.14 4,066 7 —3% 84-35—i«é Higher consumer purchasing power and a satisfactory 
inventory situation point to earnings improvement. 

SE D 0.64 D 0.98 0.57 200 84—-2%  10%—5% Depends upon activity in automobile and furniture 


ber 30. n—4 months. r—10 months. 


“Before depreciation and/or depletion. a—12 months to January 31. c—12 months to March 31. 
t—Investment income only. t. 


D—Defici 


trades. Record unsatisfactory. Deficits for com- 
mon in 8 of last 9 years. 


f—-12 months to June 30. j—12 months to Septem- 


(Tabulation is concluded on page 28) 
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“Also FW” refers to the last previous 
item in the magazine. Opinions are based 
on data regarded as reliable, but no re- 
sponsibility is assumed for thetr accuracy. 


Ratings are from THe FINANCIAL WORLD 
Independent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 
Refer to individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data. 


AMONG THE BULLS AND BEARS 


Prices Are as of the Closing, Wednesday, November 15, 1939 


B+ 


Primary appeal of shares (recent 
price, 82) continues to be for the 
steady income afforded (ann. div., 
$5; yield, 6%). So far this year, 
sales of “Lucky Strike” cigarettes 
have been gaining at a faster rate 
than the industry as a whole. This, 
together with the fact of somewhat 
lower costs, will probably result in 
1939 net approximating the $5 divi- 
dend; indications are that this rate 
will be maintained. With only a neg- 
ligible amount of business done out- 
side the United States, the war 
abroad is having no significant effect 
on company’s operations. (Also FW, 
Nov. 1.) 


American Tobacco “B” 


C+ 


Recently quoted at 16, stock is suit- 
able for retention as a long term 
speculation (indicated ann. rate, $1). 
In the first nine months, sales and 
profits ran under like 1938 levels. 
However, company’s business has 
shown good gains recently and ex- 
pectations are that full year results 
will approximate the $1.52 per share 
shown in 1938. An interesting pros- 
pect concerns exports of oil drilling 
equipment to Latin America. These 
already account for a substantial part 
of total volume and virtual elimina- 
tion of England and Germany as 
competitors should lead to an impor- 
tant increase in this business. 


Byron Jackson 


Celotex C 


Shares, now around 10, may be re- 
tained as a speculation on trends in 
the building industry. This is one of 
the companies whose operations have 
been directly stimulated by the war 
in Europe. With equipping of air 
raid shelters a major activity at this 
time, the Celotex plant in England 
is running at capacity in an effort to 
keep up with demand. At the same 


time, removal of competition from the 
Baltic nations has brought a doubling 
of shipments to South America, as 
compared with the months preceding 
the conflict. In October, shipments 
of Celotex board amounted to 40 mil- 
lions feet—the best monthly total 
since 1929, 


Cerro de Pasco 


C+ 

Present positions in shares may be 
maintained by those who recognize 
the speculative risks involved; ap- 
prox. price, 38 (indicated ann. rate, 
$4). Despite the war, operations of 
this unit are understood to be pro- 
ceeding normally. Via neutral bot- 
toms, shipments to Europe are still 
being effected ; in addition, company’s 
$7.5 million expansion program has 
not been curtailed. Of course, there 
is always the possibility that this sit- 
uation will change. So far, however, 
little difficulty has been experienced. 
Cerro, incidentally, will share in the 
prospective French purchases _ of 
25,000 tons of copper per month. 
(Also FW, Sept. 20.) 


Columbia Broadcasting B 


Retention of present holdings is 
warranted, principally for income; 
approx. price (“A” and “B” shares), 
23 (yteld on $1.50 paid and declared 
this year, 6.5%). Reflecting im- 
proved business conditions, together 


Rating Changes 


Subscribers should revise ratings 
according to the following changes ‘ 
in order to bring their FINANCIAL 
Wor.p Appraisal ratings up to date. 


Amer, Airlines .......... C toC+ 
BOO C toC+ 
Amer. Ice com........... D+ to C 
Brooklyn Union Gas...... C+ to B 
Brunswick Balke ........ C+ te B { 
Continental Can ......... B to B+ 
Curtiss-Wright cl. “A’’...C+toB 
Hazel-Atias Glass ....... B+ toA 
B to B+ 
Mueller Brass ........... C+ to B 
Peoples Drug Stores.....B to B+ 


10 


with a strong growth factor, time 
sales of Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem have been running far ahead of 
year-ago comparatives. As a matter 
of fact, they have probably already 
exceeded the peak figure of $28.7 mil- 
lion attained in 1937. In the first 
nine months, earnings equalled $2.05 
per share, compared with $1.52 in the 
like period a year ago. If current 
trends are sustained, 1939 net is ex- 
pected to surpass the record result of 
$2.52 seen in 1937. 


Electric Boat 


C+ 

Fresh purchases of shares are not 
suggested at this time, although ex- 
isting speculative commitments may 
be retained; approx. price, 17 (paid 
and declared this year, 60 cents). 
Electric Boat shares had one of their 
periodic bursts of activity recently 
and quotations moved to their best 
levels since 1929. There was nothing 
new to account for the speculative en- 
thusiasm except that there are many 
who feel that the national defense 
program will mean even more busi- 
ness for this company. Electric Boat 
is operating at capacity now, how- 
ever, and a material increase in 
orders would involve expenses for 
expansion of facilities. 


Libbey-Owens-Ford C+ 


Despite relatively high price-earn- 
ings ratios, shares are suitable for 
continued retention; approx. quota- 
tion, 52 (ann. div., $2). With auto- 
mobile output climbing, activity in 
this unit’s plants is approaching the 
high level set in the peak period of 
1937. The building industry consti- 
tutes one of Libbey’s most important 
outlets. However, company’s major 
output remains automotive, with 
about 65 per cent of total production 
going into this field. General Motors, 
Graham and Willys buy 100 per cent 
of their auto glass requirements from 
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this company, while Packard and 
Studebaker take about 60 per cent of 
theirs. (Also FW, Oct. 25.) 


New York Air Brake C+ 


Although liberally priced in rela- 
tion to current and prospective earn- 
ings, shares warrant retention in well 
diversified lists; recent price, 52 
(paid $1 so far this year). Since the 
active rail equipment market began, 
this unit is understood to have booked 
about 20,000 sets of brakes. On a 
normal production basis, this is suffi- 
cient to keep plants operating at vir- 
tual capacity for four or five months. 
During the World War, this com- 
pany handled a significant amount of 
munitions business. Now that the 
arms embargo has been lifted, it is 
possible that this will ultimately ap- 
pear as a factor in operations. (Also 
FW, Aug. 30.) 
Pennsylvania Railroad 


B+ 

Cyclical potentialities justify pur- 
chase of shares, now around 25 (de- 
clared $1 payable this year). Recent 
doubling of the year-end dividend ($1 
per share, versus 50 cents) was not 
unexpected, for Pennsylvania’s reve- 
nues have recorded sharp improve- 
ment this year. According to the 
management, if earnings continue as 
satisfactory as currently, a further 
payment would be considered by the 
middle of next year. Semi-annual 
dividends were last paid in 1937, but 
payments on the common have been 
made without interruption in each 
year since 1847. 


Rustless Iron & Steel Cc 


Cyclical and longer term growth 
prospects warrant speculative com- 
mitments in shares, recently quoted at 
14 on the N. Y. Curb (declared 25 
cents this year.) Last week, directors 
of this company declared a 25-cent 
dividend—the first cash payment to 
be made on the common stock. In 


—Blackstone 


Calm”’ 


So says W. E. Humphrey, 
President, Tide Water Asso- 
ciated Oil Company: 

sensible, cautious calm- 
ness and a fierce determina- 
tion not to be stampeded into 
a senseless and destructive 
war should be the guiding 
motives of every American 
business and every American 
citizen. In my opinion this 
’ is the highest type of patriot- 
ism and the best possible 
form of cooperation with the 
rest of mankind.” 


1937, the common received a dividend 
in preferred stock. Since company 
needs funds for plant and working 
capital requirements, the disburse- 
ment came as something of a sur- 
prise. As evidenced by record-break- 
ing business in October and the first 
nine months, however, the cash pay- 
ment will not entail any difficulty. 
(Also FW, Oct. 4.) 


Southern Cal. Edison B+ 


Now around 27, shares represent 
one of the more attractive situations 
in the utility group (yield on $1.50 
ann, div., plus 25 cents extra paid 
this year, 6.4%). In keeping with 
public utility equities in general, 
Southern California Edison shares 


are selling at very low ratios to earn- 
ings. For example, after reporting 
year-to-year increases in every quar- 
ter of 1939 to date, net for 12 months 
to September 30 equaled $2.46 per 
share. Yet, the stock is quoted at 
only around 11 times this figure. On 
a statistical basis, the shares are com- 


paratively undervalued. (Also FW, 
May 10.) 
Timken Roller Bearing B 


At prevailing levels, around 50, 
stock represents one of the more at- 
tractive situations in the business 
cycle group (paid $1 so far this 
year). As the leading factor in the 
roller bearing trade, company is bene- 
fiting substantially from increased in- 
dustrial activity. In the first nine 
months, net equaled $2.03 per share. 
This contrasted with 16 cents in the 
corresponding 1938 period. While 
the automobile industry still accounts 
for around 50 per cent of total out- 
put, unceasing research activities 
have been providing constantly broad- 
ening markets. (Also FW, Aug. 30.) 


U. S. Rubber C+ 


Shares offer a suitable medium for 
representation in the tire and rubber 
industry by those who can afford to 
carry the indicated speculative risks; 
approx. price, 38. Now that full 
dividends on the $8 preferred have 
been paid and/or declared for 1938 
and 1939, the way has been cleared 
for payments on the common. At the 
moment, it is unlikely that a disburse- 
ment will be seen this year—despite 
the fact that some quarters expect net 
to equal $3 per share. If business 
continues as at present, however, 
there is a good chance that common 
payments will be resumed early in 
1940. (Also FW, Aug. 30.) 


Westvaco Chlorine 


Stock, now around 32, is attractive 
for long range representation in the 
(Please turn to page 27) 


Weekly Trends in Four Basic Industries 
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Business to the 


Fore 


Without any special dispensation 
from the all-high political throne, 
business in the third quarter has im- 
pressively demonstrated how  sub- 
stantially it could add to the nation’s 
earning power if given the freedom 
of action. It is estimated that in this 
period corporate earnings rose by 
more than 60 per cent, and that 
means a corresponding gain in pro- 
duction. Translated in another way 
it implies a considerable gain in em- 
ployment. And it should be remem- 
bered that this progress has come 
about with little artificial stimulus. 
So-called war orders played no es- 
sential part in it. Most came from 
the urgent replacement needs of the 
country. 

When Congress took the first step 
in ameliorating our tax burdens the 
President pointed out that business 
would have to take up the slack. It 
certainly has done so most impres- 
sively, and it might be said in all 
candor and without reservation that 
it accomplished it all under handicaps. 
Business has proven that it can do 
the trick of restoring prosperity when 
it is left free to do so. 

This freedom of action is what 
should be encouraged, for business 
could even succeed in saving the face 
of the New Deal which has so dis- 
astrously floundered in a bog of un- 
sound economic theories. The com- 
ing fourth quarter earnings will only 
add another emphatic chapter to the 
extent to which business has pushed 
forward. 


Wedded to 
Untried Theories 


One after another, our prominent 
steel men have marched to the wit- 
ness stand in the hearings of the 
TNEC to tell about their business 


and how prices are established for 
their products. Their testimony dem- 
onstrates how keenly. competitive is 
the steel business. Yet judging from 
the type of questions asked by the 
New Deal members of this commit- 
tee, they seem to imply that the ogre 
of price fixing is being somewhere 
concealed. 

This state of mind indicates that no 
matter how convincing are the facts it 
is difficult to divorce some of these 
New Dealers—who have never had 
any experience in business—from 
their pet and abnormal theories. An 


example of this distorted vision is 


found in the nature of one inquiry 
made of Ernest T. Weir, head of the 
highly successful National Steel Cor- 
poration. He was asked whether the 
company’s success was not due to a 
price “umbrella being held over it 
by the larger companies.” This silly 
question was exploded when Weir 
answered that the profits were due to 
the reasonable size of the company, 
which made it much easier for it to 
earn money than for a large and un- 
wieldy corporation. 

The last place to unearth any 
monopolistic tendencies is in the steel 
industry. Their earnings record dis- 
proves it. Keen competition makes 
it more of a cut-throat game, for 
many of the smaller companies could 
make money if a fair price level could 
be maintained. The monopoly com- 
mittee is only chasing mirages when 
it tries to find the existence of any 
monopoly in the steel industry. It is 
also unsettling business by its meth- 
ods, which smack more of an inquisi- 
tion than the “fact-finding quest” as 
its chairman expressed it when his 
committee was authorized and set up 
by Congress. 
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Labor’s 
Reckless Waste 


When the Chrysler strike is settled 
—as eventually it will be—there will 
be added another graphic chapter to 
the reckless waste for which labor 
under the aegis of despotic leadership 
is largely responsible. The strike has 
now lasted almost eight weeks. Dur- 
ing that time 55,000 Chrysler workers 
have been forced into idleness, and 
indirectly more than 15,000 Briggs 
employees dependent on Chrysler 
production were compelled to join 
them. The direct loss in wages was 
$420,000 per day and the indirect loss 
to the country in purchasing power 
amounted to $3 million daily. That 
is the extent of the public’s loss of 
income. 

As for the corporation, its financial 
loss also is considerable. It has been 
deprived of a market for more than 
150,000 cars, the gross sales value of 
which has been estimated at $120 mil- 
lion, and if these cars averaged a 
profit of $50 a unit the loss in profits 
for the company comes to $7.5 mil- 
lion. It takes such cold figures to 
bring home the dislocation a strike 
can cause under the Wagner labor 
law. If there was any justification 
for it, that might have been an ex- 
cuse; but there was none. The strike 
was called because the corporation 
would not tolerate a slow-down strike 
which was but a sit-down strike in 
another form, a weapon the unions 
employed to force the company to 
agree to a closed shop and control 
over production. The latter no em- 
ployer could grant without placing a 
strangle-hold on his business. 

When the strike is over its settle- 
ment will not come as a result of ac- 
ceptance of these principles, and it 
will turn out to be another example 
of how the C.I.O. with its “rule or 
ruin” policy has brought an irrepar- 
able loss on its misguided members. 
Only when they awake will such reck- 
less waste be eliminated. 
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Overhauling 
Unbalanced Porttolio 


Not infrequently a list of holdings departs so radically from the individual's 
objectives that drastic treatment is required to bring it back in line. 


By Ralph E. Bach 


Research Editor 


CCASIONALLY the original 

objectives of a portfolio be- 
come submerged and the resulting list 
of holdings bears little resemblance 
to the program initially contem- 
plated. Such a list appears herewith, 
providing an interesting example 
largely because of the lack of ad- 
herence to fundamental investment 
principles as well as its failure to 
comply with the requirements of the 
individual investor in question. These 
were a combination of income and en- 
hancement and his circumstances 
were such as to make advisable the 
application of a relatively conserva- 
tive policy. Judging by the existing 
portfolio, however, the experience of 
this investor has been far from satis- 
factory and the explanation may be 
found largely in two fundamental 
considerations : 


(1) Failure to keep in mind at all 
times the original objectives. 


(2) Departure from sound invest- 
ment principles. 


Heavy Loss 


Based on original cost the port- 
folio currently shows a depreciation 
of 27 per cent. The yield on original 
cost amounts to only 3.5 per cent. 
Over 27 individual issues make up 
the list of holdings, which would 
seem to indicate that some attention 
was given to the principle of diversi- 
fication. Closer examination of the 
portfolio discloses, however, that 
while commitments have been spread 
over a broad field, holdings are badly 
balanced indicating that while breadth 
of interest has been obtained, the 
principle of diversification has not 
been properly applied. 

Intelligent diversification must pro- 
vide not only for a representative in- 


A Poorly Balanced Portfolio 


Current Current 
Incom 


Amount 

(shs.) Security Cost Value e 
70 Adams Express ...... $1,190 $360 38=— $14 
10 Amer. International... 150 70 < 
20 Amer. Mach. & Fdry. 40 280 16 
10 Anaconda Copper...... 420 320 10 
60 Atlas Corporation..... 1,020 510 30 
10 Boeing Airplane ...... 250 270 = 
10 Bendix Aviation ...... 300 310 15 
40 Borg-Warner ......... 1,600 1,080 40 


45 Burroughs Add. Mach. 1,395 585 18 

6 National Cash Reg.... 1,500 930 60 

10 Mesta Machine ....... 380 340 10 

70 Curtiss-Wright “A”... 1,470 2,100 140 
320 300 


20 Pan Amer. Airways.. a 
Briggs Mig. 3,780 2,160 180 
20 Reynolds Metals ..... 320 200 sd 
2,400 1,860 120 
10 Standard Oil of N. J.. 680 470 10 
20 Thompson-Starrett ... 10 40 a 
30 United Air Lines...... 360 360 
300 350 
20 United Aircraft ....... 560 940 40 
260 Carriers & General.... 1,300 7300 «26 
29 General Motors ....... 1,450 1,595 87 
80 Industrial Rayon ..... 2,560 2,080 80 
35 Mid-Continent Pete.... 1,050 525 21 
20 New York Central..... 1,000 400 a 
10 Federated Dept. Stores 300 250 10 
$26,675 $19,465 $927 


terest in leading units but also for a 


limitation of individual commitments 
so as to avoid an unwieldy list of se- 
curities not sufficiently flexible to be 


readily adjusted to changing condi- 
tions. Although 27 individual issues 
make up this portfolio it is interesting 
to observe that the market value of 
the seven largest is equivalent to 61 
per cent of the total valuation. Com- 
mitments in the automotive and avia- 
tion groups are equivalent to 27 per 
cent and 20 per cent respectively, 
which is entirely inconsistent with the 
principle of sound diversification. 


Drastic Treatment 


Examined further, a superfluous 
degree of diversification is evident in 
the holding of a number of investment 
trust shares. While arguments can 
sometimes be advanced in favor of 
holding the better type of manage- 
ment trusts under special conditions, 
there is little justification for the in- 
clusion of such shares in the port- 
folio under discussion. Rather dras- 
tic treatment is necessary in order to 
bring this portfolio into better align- 


Summary of Recommendations 


Securities to be Sold 


Current Current 


Amount 
(shs.) Value Income 
70 Adamis Express .......... $360 $14 
10 Amer. International ...... 70 - 
20 Amer. Mach. & Foundry. 280 16 
60 Atlas Corporation ........ 510 30 
10 Boeing Airplane ......... 270 a 
4 Borg-Warner 1,080 40 
45 Burroughs Adding Mach. 585 18 
60 Nat’l Cash Register...... 930 a 
30 (part) Curtiss-Wright A.... 900 60 
20 Pan Amer. Airways...... 300 oa 
40 (part) Briggs Mfg. ......... 960 80 
20 Reynolds Metals ......... 200 aa 
20 Thompson-Starrett ....... 40 ne 
30 United Air Lines.......... 360 si 
350 
20 United Aircraft .......... 940 40 
260 Carriers & General....... 780 26 
80 Industrial Rayon ......... 2,080 80 
35 Mid-Continent Pete. ..... 525 21 
20 New York Central........ 400 a 
10 Federated Dept. Stores... 250 10 
$14,030 $615 
3, 
$11,030 


Securities to be Bought 


Current Current 
Value Income 


$2000 Great Northern 5s, 1973... $1,760 $100 


Amount 


(shs.) 

30. ~=~Philadelphia Co. 6% pfd. 
25 Commercial Inv. Trust... 1,250 100 
30 Chesapeake & Ohio....... 1,230 
20 (add) Mesta Machine ........ 680 2 
10 (add) Standard Oil of N. J... 470 10 
$10,910 $580 
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ment with the individual’s objectives 
and with the principles touched upon 
above. 

Another unsound feature of this 
portfolio is the existence of a $3,000 
loan, undoubtedly incurred in an en- 
deavor to recoup past losses. No 
justification exists for increasing the 
risk factor by purchasing securities on 
borrowed funds in the case of an in- 
dividual who must adhere to a rela- 
tively conservative investment policy. 
Thus in making provision for rear- 
rangement of holdings, immediate 
liquidation of the loan is called for. 
Sales which have been outlined pro- 
vide for the elimination of holdings 


in the investment trust field, sub- 
stantial reduction in the aviation and 
automotive groups and the elimina- 
tion of numerous small holdings in 
order to limit the number of commit- 
ments to reasonable proportions, thus 
simplifying the problem of super- 
vision. Not all of the securities 
recommended for sale are unattrac- 
tive; the main consideration involved 
is the adjustment of the portfolio so 
as to comply more fully with the in- 
dividual’s objectives and to correct 
the fundamental weaknesses discussed 
above (see “Summary,” page 13). 
After deducing $3,000 to pay off 
the loan the balance of the proceeds 


have been directed to two bonds and 
one preferred stock, an increase in 
holdings of two of the more favorably 
situated issues in the present list and 
the addition of four other sound equi- 
ties providing a better balanced and 
more compact industrial representa- 
tion. The yield on the recommended 
substitutions is equivalent to 5.3 per 
cent and the decrease in dollar in- 
come is more than compensated for 
by the withdrawal of $3,000 of the 
proceeds from the program to pay off 
the loan. The resulting portfolio will 
contain only 14 issues, as against 27, 
considerably simplifying the task of 
supervision. 


Profits Through Stock Speculation 
Chapter XX XIV —Odds and Ends—Part I 


INCE the average investor con- 

fines his market operations sole- 
ly to purchases for appreciation or 
income, short selling is widely mis- 
understood. But there is nothing 
mysterious about it. A short seller 
merely reverses the usual order of 
transactions, selling before he buys, 
in expectation of a decline, rather 
than buying first in anticipation of 
an advance. The process is common 
in commodity markets, farmers often 
selling short in order to secure a good 
price for a crop which has not yet 
ripened. In the stock market, short 
selling involves extreme risks, not 
only because there is theoretically no 
limit to the possible losses which may 
be incurred, but because this opera- 
tion is essentially a short term trad- 
ing device whose success is not cap- 
able of prediction. 


Short Selling Mechanics 


To sell a stock short, it is neces- 
sary to borrow the stock from some 
third party in order to make delivery 
to the purchaser. (This is usually ar- 
ranged by one’s broker.) Margin is 
required on short sales as well as on 
purchases. The lender of the stock 
is paid the full market value, ordi- 
narily paying interest on these funds. 
If the stock is loaning “flat,” however, 
no interest payment is involved and 
if it loans at a premium (as would 
occur if the short interest is large in 
relation to the floating supply) the 


borrower is forced to pay a fee for 
the use of the stock and receives no 
interest on his money. When a short 
sale is covered, the stock is returned 
to the lender, who in turn repays the 


- money loaned to him by the borrower 


of the stock. 

Another trading device used pri- 
marily by professionals is the option. 
“Puts” and “calls” entitle the holder 
respectively to deliver to, or receive 
from, the seller of the option a stated 


number of shares of a certain stock . 


at a stated price within a limited time, 
usually fifteen or thirty days. The 
price is set a number of points away 
from the market price prevailing for 
the stock at the time the option is 
purchased (if not, the option is a 
“flat” call or put and is more ex- 
pensive); thus, the buyer cannot 
make a profit until the stock has 
moved far enough to make up this 
spread as well as the cost of the op- 
tion. The amount of the spread de- 
pends on the term of the option, the 
price and volatility of the stock and 
on prevailing market conditions; it is 
set by the seller of the option (a 
brokerage house or option dealer) 
and is large enough so that in the 
opinion of the seller, he will suffer no 
loss on an average transaction. 
Option trading thus involves betting 
against experts. 

Orders may be entered “at the mar- 
ket” or “at the opening,” in both of 
which cases the broker is not re- 
stricted as to the price which he may 


pay or accept, or a price limit may be 
included in the order. Limited or- 
ders must be marked “Good Till 
Canceled” (G.T.C.) if they are to re- 
main effective until execution, but 
they may be designated as “day or- 
ders” or “month orders” if the cus- 
tomer wishes them executed only dur- 


‘ing the day or month when entered. 


A variation of the limited order is the 
“immediate or cancel” order, which 
is automatically canceled if it cannot 
be executed at once. A number of 
orders in the same stock at different 
prices may be entered simultaneous- 
ly; this is a “scale order.” A buyer 
desiring to receive delivery of his 
stock the same day may enter an or- 
der “for cash”; a seller wishing to 
postpone delivery may sell his stock 
“seller 15.” In both cases, the prices 
would probably be somewhat less 
favorable than on “regular way” 
trades. 


“Stop-Loss” Orders 


A “stop-loss” order is an order to 
buy at a price above the market or 
sell at a price below the market; it 
becomes a market order when the 
stock advances or declines to the 
stated price. Such orders are usually 
used to protect paper profits. A limit 
can be placed on stop-loss orders; 
for example, an order to buy at 54 
stop, limit 55, would be executed at 
55 or better as soon as the stock 


(Please turn to page 25) 
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WORLD 
INVESTMENT SERVICE SECTIONS 


Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


November 22, 1939 


The Market Outlook 


Market continues to lag behind business gains. 


Conservative 


policies being followed by both business and investors seem good 
assurance against near term price declines of important proportions. 


HE flow of trade statistics continues to ac- 

cord adequate support to the current level 
of stock prices. In fact, the basis exists for con- 
siderably higher prices than are now being wit- 
nessed, but repeated warnings to business that it 
must avoid excesses so as not to bring the im- 
provement to an early end, seem to have had a 
very dampening effect on investor psychology also. 
The result has been a continuation of the narrow 
trading range that has persisted now for more 
than two months despite the striking gains reg- 
istered in the meantime by industrial activity and 
corporate earnings. 


EELING concerning the market outlook in 

most quarters has ranged from skepticism 
to actual bearishness, the principal reason being 
the action of the market itself in failing to keep 
pace with the business improvement. But the 
very fact that stock prices have lagged behind 
business—instead of running ahead of it, as is 
usually the case at the end of a bull market— 
seems good reason for not expecting a significant 
liquidating movement in the near future. Prices 
are at very reasonable levels compared with ag- 
gregate earnings shown for the third quarter of 
the year, and fourth quarter results will of course 
be considerably better. Although a mild reces- 
sion from the present rate of trade activity may 
well be seen during the first half of 1940, there 
is nothing now to indicate that it will be any more 
important than that. Speculative activity in the 
market has been at a minimum, and_ brokers’ 
loans are at extremely low levels. Furthermore, 
one company after another is increasing dividend 
payments to shareholders. Bear markets do not 
usually develop against such a background as is 
afforded by the present situation. An important 
part of the selling that has handicapped the mar- 
ket in recent weeks has come from French and 


British sources, but disposal of stocks in these in- 
stances reflects the wartime need to build up 
dollar balances, rather than anything fundamental 
in our own situation. How long this selling will 
continue, no one of course can predict. But once 
completed, it should be considerably less difficult 
thereafter for prices to show significant improve- 
ment. 


RDERS already 6n the books assure a con- 

tinued good rate of operations for general 
industry for a number of months to come, and 
an encouraging aspect of the picture is that con- 
siderable “follow-through” buying is being re- 
ported. Recently there have appeared indications 
of a reopening of the new capital markets de- 
veloping shortly, and a sufficiently large volume 
of new funds flowing into the capital goods in- 
dustries would place the recovery movement on 
a foundation of unquestioned soundness. To en- 
courage such a flow, the coming session of Con- 
gress is expected to be more “business minded” 
than any we have seen for almost a decade. 


HE slow rate at which munition orders by 

the belligerents are making their appearance 
makes evident the soundness of repeated advices 
that investors give preference to the shares of 
companies in good position to benefit fully from 
our own domestic improvement. Earnings from 
war orders are, after all, but transitory, and even 
if such business is later to develop in volume it 
is likely that the market will be quite conserva- 
tive in its valuation of the equities affected. The 
best prospects appear to lie in stocks backed by 
good earnings, representing soundly situated 
companies, and selling at prices which permit 
good yields from current and prospective divi- 
dends.—Written November 16; Richard J. An- 
derson. 
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The Trend Things 


Retail Trade: 


Figures on department store sales furnish a 
good indication of trends in consumptive demand, 
and have recently been moving in a manner that 
reflects good support to the improvement in gen- 
eral business of the past several months. During 
the summer months, gains from 1938 levels ran 
from five to seven per cent. In fact, not until the 
last week of September did sales show significant 
gains from the figures of corresponding 1938 
periods. Since then, however, increases have 
averaged better than 10 per cent, with sales some 
weeks rising 13 to 14 per cent. Furthermore, it 
must be remembered that a year ago general 
trends were upward, and that thus the basis of 
comparison also is rising. 


Inventories: 


Another indication of the healthy condition of 
industrial inventories is found in the September 
figures of the National Industrial Conference 
Board. During that month, manufacturers’ stocks 
of both finished and semi-finished goods declined 
comparatively sharply, the former falling 3.2 per 
cent and the latter declining 7.3 per cent. Raw 
material stocks rose 1.7 per cent, but had cotton 
supplies at mills been excluded the movement 
would have continued its downward trend of the 
past 18 months. Compared with a year ago, at 
the end of September raw materials were 16.2 
per cent lower, semi-finished goods 11.4 per cent 
lower, and finished goods off 3.7 per cent. There 
is of course a considerable time lag in the appear- 
ance of inventory data, but it is encouraging that 
no evidence of a topheavy situation has yet 
appeared. 


Rail Mergers: 


The importance of the permission of the ICC 
for the Gulf, Mobile & Northern to merge with 
the Mobile & Ohio (to form the Gulf, Mobile & 
Ohio) extends much further than to the security 
holders of those two roads. Heretofore, the ICC 
has been extremely reluctant to permit mergers 
between two roads whose mileage paralleled to 
any significant extent and whose trackage could 
thus be regarded as competing. Approval of this 
merger, however, seems to establish recognition 
of the changes which have occurred in recent years 
in the country’s transportation problems. The 
first major consolidation since the early 1930s, 


(16) 


consummation of the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio plan 
would appear to clear the way for action by other 
logical candidates in this field. While no new 
“rail merger era” seems in near term prospect, 
considerable progress in this respect may be seen 
during the next several years. (Details on page 5.) 


Tires: 

Marketwise, rubber shares have recently come 
under the influence of diverse factors. From the 
standpoint of sales, little can be desired, and the 
1939 total will show a wide gain over the volume 
of last year. Furthermore, there seems little pros- 
pect of the companies having to take year-end in- 
ventory losses (such as have cut so deeply into 
profits in former periods). But despite the fact 
that crude rubber is now about 20 cents a pound, 
as against the level of around 16 cents that ruled 
during most of the early part of the year, the tire 
selling price situation has been none too satis- 
factory. Several sales at reduced prices were 
held some months ago, and more recently list 
prices have been brought down. All in all, it 
would seem that 1939 earnings will be materially 
better than the 1938 results, but will not come up 
to the levels that would have been seen had the 
industry not again succumbed to price cuts. 

Market Opinion: Tire company shares have 
lost much of the promise they appeared to possess 
earlier this year, but at current prices retention 
of the better issues seems warranted on a specula- 
tive basis. 


Chemicals : 


Reflecting the ability of the chemical industry 
to respond quickly to changes in the pace of gen- 
eral business, the Chemical & Metallurgical index 
of chemical consumption for October rose to 137, 
the highest since May, 1937, and up more than 
23 points from the level of a year ago. For the 
January-October period, the year-to-year gain is 
about 20 per cent, and an even larger increase is 
expected for the full 12 months of 1939. The 
price situation has remained characteristically 
stable, average prices now being about 114 per 
cent below those of a year ago. The effect of 
that dip on profit margins, of course, is more than 
offset by the advantages of greater volume. In 
fact, a number of chemical companies are ex- 
pected to turn in record high earnings for the 
year. 

Market Opinion: Chemical company shares 
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continue to occupy an attractive growth position, 
and holdings of issues in this group should be 
retained. 


Construction : 


On the surface, recent trends in new construc- 
tion figures are hardly encouraging. Total voi- 
ume of new building last month declined 27 per 
cent from that of October, 1938. Examination of 
the detailed figures, however, shows that develop- 
ments have been moving in a very gratifying direc- 
tion. A smaller volume of public building and 
engineering contracts—which are largely financed 
by Federal funds, and which had been fully ex- 
pected to decline at this time of year—accounts 
for the smaller total. In the highly important 
residential building field, activity continues to rule 
above 1938 levels, the gain from the same month 
last year amounting to 10 per cent. What is needed 
to bring about a healthy and sustained improve- 
ment in the construction field is a greater will- 
ingness of the individual to spend money for 
home building, and this seems to have begun mak- 
ing its appearance. 


Market Opinion: Although few building ma- 
terial suppliers’ shares are cheap, statistically, 
trends are running in the right direction for com- 
panies whose products are used largely in resi- 
dential construction. Retention of such issues is 
warranted. 


Copper: 


For many years, France has obtained most of 
its copper requirements from the Belgian Congo 
and South America. With the outbreak of war, 
it was generally believed that France, together 
with the United Kingdom, would secure most of 
its copper from British Dominions. Added 
weight was lent to this assumption by the fact 
that for several weeks, French copper purchases 
from former sources of supply were consider- 


ably reduced. Some concern was accordingly 
expressed regarding the ability of these producers 
to obtain new markets large enough to make up 
for the lost business. Now comes a report that 
France will buy 25,000 tons of copper a month 
from these sources, beginning in December. One 
version of the report states that these purchases 
will continue for six months; according to an- 
other, the arrangement will be maintained for the 
duration of the war. The initial price is said to be 
12% cents a pound a pound f. a. s. New York, 
subject to revision after three months. Principal 
American companies to benefit will be Anaconda, 
Kennecott and Cerro de Pasco. 


Market Opinion: Retention of present hold- 
ings of these three equities is warranted at cur- 
rent prices for longer term speculation. 


Summary of the Week’s News 


Positive Factors: 
Inventories—Production spurt cuts manufacturers’ 
stocks of finished and semi-finished goods. 


Capital Market—Successfully weathers first major 
test since outbreak of war; substantial financing in 
prospect. 


Chemical Industry—Chemical consumption attains 
year’s peak in October and best level since May, 1937. 


Mail Order Sales—Continue to run at record levels. 


Neutral Factors: 


Construction—Ageregate figures for October show 
year-to-year decline but residential and private build- 
ing activity increases. 

Washington—Penalty surtax on “unreasonable” ac- 
cumulations of corporate profits may be modified; 
would remove business irritant. 


Negative Factors: 


Stock Prices—Continue to lag far behind industrial 
gains. 


Sterling—Pound sells off sharply on renewal of 
pressure. 
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Current Recommendations 


These bonds can be used to form an investment For Income: 
portfolio backlog. While all are not of the high- These are good grade issues, and suitable for 
est grade, they are reasonably safe as to interest investment purposes for income. 
and principal : en Call 
F Tire 6 577% 105", 
. . Recent Current Call irestone Tire 6% cum........ 17% | 
Price Yield Price Interchemical Corp. 6% cum... 109 5.50 110 
Champion Paper deb. 434s, 50. 104 4.57% 105 Walgreen Drug 4%4% cum.(w.w.) 92 4.89 107% i 
Container Corp. deb. 5s, 43.... 101 4.95 101 West Penn Elec., $7 cum. cl. ‘A’ 104 6.73 115 
Great Northern gen. 5s, ’73.... 88 5.68 Not 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4%s,'70 87 5.17 102% For Profit: | 
Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of 
3 For Profit: appreciation are combined in these issues. ! 
Allis-Chalmers conv. deb. 4s,’52 110 3.64% 106 Price’ Yield Price 
Interlake Iron conv. deb. 4s, 91 4.39 105% Chesapeake & Ohio $4 non-cum. 93 430% 107% 
Lion Oil Ref. conv. deb. 4%s, 52. 100 4.50 102% Crown Cork & Seal $2.25 cum. 1 
Phelps Dodge conv. deb. 3%s,’52. 113 3.09 38 5.92 48% | 
Phillips Petrol. conv. deb. 3s,’48 113 2.65 102% Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum. conv. 60 5.83 100 | 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Union Pacific :R.R. $4 non-cum. 87 4.59 Not | 
- ill 3.60 101% Youngstown Sheet & T.54%% cum. 91 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


| 
The primary attraction of these issues is their dividend regularity and the reasonable yields afforded. | 
While not devoid of appreciation possibilities, price movements will probably tend to be more restricted | 
than those of the “Business Cycle” group. 
| 
| 


Recent dends cated — Earnings — Recent dends cated — Earnings — 
STOCKS Price 1938 Yield 1937 1938 STOCKS Price 1938 Yield 1937 1938 
Amer. Home Products.. 52 $2.40 46% $3.88 $3.75 Life Savers ............ 42 $2.40 5.7% $2.95 $2.81 
Amer. Snuff ........... 66 3.25 49 3.13 3.32 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio 85 5.00 58 
National Distillers ..... 24 2.00 83 3.86 3.85 
Corn Products shkateenn 63 3.00 4.7 2.52 3.18 Pacific Lighting ....... 48 3.00 62 410 418 
‘ First National Stores... 45 2.50 5.5 x3.14 x3.38 Sterling Products ...... 77 3.80 49 5.29 5.10 
General Foods ......... 45 200 44 1.75 2.50 Union Pacific ..... Shaan 101 600 59 6 


+—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville. x—Fiscal years ended March 31, 1938 and 1939. z—Based 
on increase in quarterly dividend rate to $1. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


| 
Occupying the best position for price appreciation in periods of rising markets, stocks of the business cycle type t 
are logically more susceptible to price declines in periods of general market weakness. The issues listed in this | 
group cannot be expected to resist the trend when virtually the entire market is declining but their potentialities 
for recovery are such as to warrant their retention in moderate amount in well diversified portfolios. Included 
herein are representatives of a number of companies which, although principally dependent upon domestic trends, 
should derive some earnings benefit from prolonged warfare. 


Divi- Annual Divi- Annual } 
dends — Earnings — R dend — Earnings — 
STOCKS 1938 1937 1938 STOCKS 1938 1937 1938 

Allis-Chalmers ........ 41 $1.50 $4.42 $1.44 Kelsey Hayes “A”..... 12 .-. $339 D§$3.11 

American Brake Shoe.. 48 1.00 4.01 1.03 Kennecott Copper ..... 40 $1.75 74.60 42.10 

Amer. Car & Foundry.. 34 .. D212 xD615 Lima Locomotive ...... 32 we 4.83 D3.26 

id “B” 32 0.45 2.09 0.91 Montgomery Ward .... 55 1.50 3.41 3.50 

42 470 D0.23 National Gypsum 12 0.33 0.49 

Nat. Malleable & Steel. 29... 3.13. D2.87 

Bethlehem Steel ....... Newport Industries .... 14 2.22 D0.09 
Bullard 24 0.25 3.19 D0.08 Paraffine Companies. 2.00 $2.44 £2.80 | 
Climax Molybdenum ... 48 220 = 2.85 3.12 Pennsylvania R. R...... 25 0.50 207 0.84 | 
Consol. Coppermines... 8 0.25 0.32 0.20 2.15 0.38 ! 
Curtiss-Wright “A”.... 31 1.00 1.71 3.11 Square D Company.... 31 0.75 3.09 1.17 
4 El Paso Natural Gas... 42 2.00 3.00 3.30 Timken Roller Bearing. 50 1.00 4.49 0.59 | 
a +—Before depletion. t—Fiscal years ended June 30, 1938 and 1939. D—Deficit. x—Fiscal years ended April 30, 1938 and 1939. 
(18) IV | 
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Marketwise and Otherwise 


NUMBER of recent declines have brought the 

“averages” close to 148, or just about the lower 
limit of the market’s trading range since September 5, 
and technicians are watching the general list with close 
attention. One statistical organization points out that 
there are two important support levels ahead—145 and 
142.50. However, it does not believe that equities will 
go any lower than 147, from which point a rebound to 
the 155 area is forecast. 


O MUCH for the near term. From a longer range 
point of view, the general expectation is that the 
market will attain 195 before the bull move is completed. 
Most students feel that this will be realized before the 
first quarter of 1940 is ended. One chartist, who has 
been bearish for the past several weeks, stresses the idea 
of “time cycles” and looks at the situation this way: If 
stocks break through 147 within the next ten days or 
so, a buying spot is indicated at around 137-143; on the 
other hand, if they move to 153-156 within that time, 
then the downward trend would be resumed. 


HROUGH it all, share prices continue to drag far 

behind business gains. All sorts of theories have 
been advanced to reconcile this (some of which have 
recently been noted in this column) but most of them 
reduce to hypotheses which are difficult to prove. In 
short, explanations seem to revolve around two factors: 
First, uncertainty as to length of the war; second, doubts 
that the business recovery will be sustained at an ap- 
preciable pace. 


PROPOS, a well known economist recently stated 
that once inventory re-stocking is completed, the 


FRB adjusted index of industrial production (now 
around 120) may fall as much as 15 or 20 points after 
the year-end. In his opinion, however, this will not take 
place if either foreign buying or capital goods expendi- 
tures increase substantially faster than now appears 
likely. There is a possibility that war purchases from 
overseas will exceed currently deflated expectations. As 
for capital goods expenditures, present indications are 
favorable—although the crystal ball will have to be 


resorted to in regard to future prospects. 
A LOT of thought is being directed to fourth quarter 
earnings prospects around Wall Street these days. 
Second and third period results made excellent reading, 
as compared with year-ago levels, and there is consider- 
able interest in the final three months. The consensus is 
that, even taking a conservative view, corporation profits 
will record a year-to-year increase of at least 65 per cent. 
Thus corporate earning power, that important funda- 
mental of security valuation, should continue as an incen- 
tive to higher stock prices. 


OME observers think that the steel shares are under- 

valued. They point to the fact that in 1937, when 

the steel industry was running at around current levels, 

leading equities in the steel group were quoted at almost 
double present prices. 


|, premersr of brokers are discouraging the pur- 
chase of aircraft building shares at this time. Prior 
to and immediately after lifting of the arms embargo, 
these issues made some striking advances and these in- 
dividuals feel that current prices discount a good deal.— 
Written, November 15. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended November 14, 1939 


Shares -—Price—~ Net 
Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
Curtiss-Wright ............. 370,300 11% 124% — 
Continental Motors ......... 134,400 5 4% —x% 
United States Steel......... 102,400 733% 70% —3%4 
Aviation Corporation ....... 92,600 834 8 —% 
General Motors ............ 77,700 54% 56% +2% 
Int’l Mercantile Marine...... 69,500 63% 8% +2 
No. American Aviation...... 68,500 28% 27%4 
Republic Steel .............. 68,500 26 23% —2% 
New York Central R.R...... 67,500 20% 20 —% 
United Air Lines....... 54,900 12 13% 


Shares -—Price— Net 
Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
General Electric ............ 47,500 4014 38% —1% 
Commonwealth Edison ..... 42,700 31 
Pennsylvania Railroad ...... 39,700 24 2514 
Bethlehem Steel ............ 38,800 87% 83% 
Bendix Aviation ............ 35,700 32% 31% —% 
Walworth Company ........ 35,000 6% 7% +% 
34,900 40% 383% —1% 
Anaconda Copper ........... 34,500 33% 32% —lyY 
Martin (Glenn L.).......... 33,900 42% 41% —1% 

Chrysler Corporation ....... 32,900 86% 87% +1 
Kennecott Copper .......... 32,900 4034 40% —k 
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Black & Decker Manufacturing Company 


The Crosley Corporation 


Earnings and Price Range (BDK) 


5 
Data revised to November 15, 1939 “0 ae To Nov 16) 
son, Maryland. nnual meeting: on- 10 : = : 
day in January. Number of stockholders: rear Sep. 30 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non 
Capital stock (no par).......... 372,845 ~~4 4 


1932 ‘34 ‘35 "36 ‘37 ‘38 1939 


Business: Manufactures portable electric tools used in auto- 
mobile, building and construction industries and manufactur- 
ing industries in general. Chief products consist of portable 
electric drills, screw drivers, nut runners, hammers, saws, 
grinders, valve refacers, and various other tools. 

Management: Capable -and progressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 30, 1939, 
$2.9 million; cash, $747,819. Working capital ratio: 8.6-to-1. 
Book value of capital stock, $14.37 a share. 

Dividend Record: Common payments each year since 1917 
except 1926 and 1931-1936 period. 

Outlook: Earnings trend is largely détermined by the cycli- 
cal changes in general business activity, particularly in the 
automobile, building and construction industries. 

Comment: The common is essentially a business cycle equity 
and subject to wide swings in prices from year to year. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE aenes OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
ca 
Year's ———Calendar Year 


Qu. ended: Dec. 31 Mar. 21 June 30 Sept. wer Total Dividends Price os 
Fone re D$2.94 None 5%— 
1933.... $0.02 1934.. $0.22 0.82 None 4% 
1934.... 0.11 1935.. 0.23 $9.38 $0. 64 1.36 None 25 —7%7% 
1935.... 0.53 1936.. 0.52 0.65 1.01 2.74 None 344%—18% 
1936.... 0.49 1937.. 0.67 0.88 0.78 2.82 $1.75 38 —13% 
1937.... 0.19 1938.. 0.22 0.17 0.76 0.50 244%— 9% 
0.15 1939.. 0.37 0.48 . § 0.75 §24%4—14 
*Based on stock cutstanding at end of each period. Not reported. tIncluding 


extras. §To November 15, 1939. 


Consolidated Film Industries, Inc. 


Earnings and Price Range (CFM) 


10 
Data revised to November 15, 1939 8 
incorporated: 1928, Delaware,’ to succeed a 6 - 
New York company of the same name incor- 4 
porated in 1924. Office: 1776 Broadway, 2 
New York City. Annual meeting: Fourth 0 
Thursday in M Number of stockholders 
2, 1939): Preferred, 4,403; common, $1 
erred cum. part sns "36 ‘38 1939 
Common stock ($1 par).......... 524,973 shs 1932 °33 734 35 


*Callable at $35; participates in dividends share-for-share with common after latter 
receives $2 in any year; no par. 

Business: Develops, prints, and distributes film for motion 
picture producers. Handles about 75% of the film processing 
requirements of RKO, 35% of those of MGM, overflow busi- 
ness of the other three major producers, and practically all 
requirements of Universal, United Artists and Republic. A 
wholly owned subsidiary (Consolidated Molded Products) pro- 
duces molded plastics. 

Management: Experienced and well regarded in its field. 

Financial Position: Fair. Net working capital December 31, 
1938, $4 million; cash, $368,908. Working capital ratio: 4.2-to-1. 
Book value of preferred, $25.53 per share; common, nil. 

Dividend Record: Irregular. Preferred arrears on October 1, 
1939, totaled $7.75 per share. Nothing on common since 1931. 

Outlook: Company occupies a marginal position in the 
highly competitive film laboratory field due to its heavy de- 
pendence on overflow business. 

Comment: Mediocre record and uncertain prospects of com- 
pany detract from status of its equities. 

EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Qu. en ar. June 30 «=Sept. 30 . 831 Year’s Total ce Range 
D$0.02 Nil D$0.04 $0. 5%— 1 
_ Se 0.12 D 0.005 $0.10 D 0.005 0.21 5%— 1% 
Pees 0.22 0. 0.0 D 0.21 0. 6%— 1% 
0.03 0.12 0. 0.10 0.53 8% 
eee 0.17 D 0.03 0.1 D 0.08 0.23 7%— 4% 
OEE 0.06 D 0.10 D 0.07 D 0.26 D 0.37 5%— 1 
__. ee D 0.08 D 0.08 0.04 D 0.22 D 0.34 2%— 1 
0.03 D 0.12 0.03 *2%— 1 


“To November 15, 1938. 


Earnings and Price Range (CRY) 
Data revised to November 15, 1939 5 


5 PRICE RANGE To Nov. 15 
Incorporated: 1919, Ohio, as the Precision 30 | 
Equipment Company; name changed to pres- 20 
ent title in 1938. Office: 1329 Arlington WS 


Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting: 0 


Last Tuesday in March. Number of stock- $4 
holders: Not reported. $2 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... SS $2 
Capital stock (no par).......... 1932 135 199 


Business: Manufactures a complete line of radio receiving 
sets and related products. Also makes electric refrigerators 
under the trade name “Shelvador,” an electric ironing machine, 
etc. Owns three broadcasting stations. In April, 1939, in- 
troduced a lightweight, two-cylinder “economy” automobile. 

Management: Has made considerable progress. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital De- 
cember 31, 1938, $4.1 million; cash, $466,363. Working capital 
ratio: 4.7-to-1. Book value of stock, $10.72 per share. 

Dividend Record: Unimpressive. Payments made 1929-30 
and 1935-36; none thereafter. 

Outlook: While lines have been greatly expanded over re- 
cent years, volume will continue to depend on general pur- 
chasing power trends. 

Comment: Stock represents one of the more speculative 
equities in the electrical equipment group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Qu. Fiscal 

ended: June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Mar. 31 *Dividends *Price nae 

1932.... D$0.14 D$0.41 $0.08 1933..D$0.06 30.33 1932.. None 2% 

1938.... 0.1 0.12 0.32 1934.. 0.13 0.76 1938.. None 14%— 2% 

19384.... 0.62 0.13 0.31 1935.. 0.58 1.64 1934.. None 17%— 8 

1035.... 0.33 0.34 0.19 1936.. 1.26 2.12 1935.. $0.25 19%—11% 

1.07 0.22 D 0.28 1937..D 0.06 1936.. 1.25 
ear’s 

ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total 

1937.... D$0.06 $0.46 D$0.21 D$0.88 D$0.69 1937.. None 28%— 6% 

1938.... D 0.05 0.04 D 0.07 0.24 0.16 1938.. None 10%— 5% 

1939.... 0.38 0.35 D 0.44 oss --» 1939.. {None 713 — 6% 


*Calendar years. t¢To November 15, 1939. 


Hercules Motors Corporation 


Earnings and Price Range (HMO) 
Data revised to November 15, 1939 To Nov. 1 
Incorporated: 1923, Ohio, as Hercules Motor 20 
Co.; name subsequently changed to present 10 tst_Ho 
0. nnual meeting: rst Tuesday in 2 
April. Number of stockholders: Not reported. waterbath $1 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non $1 
Capital stock (no par).......... 311,100 ohs 1932 ‘33 ‘35 °36 ‘37 ‘38 1939 


Business: One of the two leading independent manufac- 
turers of heavy duty gasoline engines; agricultural and indus- 
trial outlets consume major portion of demand with automo- 
bile truck and bus business accounting for one-third of the 
= Company is well entrenched in the small Diesel engine 

eld. 

Management: Progressive and capable. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1938, $2.1 million; cash, $174,538. Working capital ratio: 4.9- 
to-1. Book value of common, $11.39 a share. 

Dividend Record: With the exception of 1933 regular pay- 
ments at various rates from 1926 to 1937; none since. 

Outlook: A strong trade position suggests that company 
will obtain its share of any increase in agricultural and in- 
dustrial demand for heavy duty gasoline engines. Possibili- 
ties in Diesel engine division hold favorable implications. 

Comment:. Shares represent the risks inherent in business 
cycle issues. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


8 
shes +D$0. TD$0.25 D$0.42 $0.40 4% 
1933 7D 0:33 $0.47 0.25 Non 17 
a $0.07 0.24 $0.18 0.2 0.69 0.60 12%— 5% 
0.31 0.48 0.34 0.16 0.80 36%—11 
a 0.36 0.45 0.55 0.0 1.39 1.7 41 —25% 
0.53 1.33 0.78 D 0.82 2.32 1.00 895.—11 
0.02 0.09 0.33 0.55 None 20%—10 
0.40 0.14 ies tNone t17 —10 


*Quarterly earnings not available. ¢Half-year period. tTo November 15, 1938. 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 30) 
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Know the Men Who 
Run Your Corporations 


Chesapeake 
& Ohio’s 
President 
George D. 
Brooke 


DOCTOR'S 
Born in Suth- 
erlin, Virginia. 
. . . Educated 
in southern public and private schools. 
... Graduate of Virginia Military In- 
stitute (B.S. and C.E.). ... First 
job: instructor at Culver Military 
Academy. . . . Started railroad career 
in 1902 as rodman with the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad; later levelman, 
transit man, field engineer, assistant 
superintendent - and superintendent. 
. . . Came to Chesapeake & Ohio in 
1919 as assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent ; advanced to general manager in 
1926, vice-president in 1930 and 
president in 1937. . . . Total assets in 
1926, $457.9 million ; last year, $743.6 
million. . . . Company has maintained 
earnings and dividends in every year 
since 1922, an exceptional record for 
a railroad. Calls his pet hobby: 
“Making flowers grow.” Favorite 
sports: golf and hunting. Father: 
one son and three daughters. 


—Finfoto 


American 
Rolling Mill’s 
President 
Charles R. 
Hook 


ON of an 
Ohio car- 
riage maker— 
me a product of 
Cincinnati, 

where he attended high school, his 
final education. . . . Began career as 
an office boy for Cincinnati Rolling 
Mill & Tin Plate Company.... 
Switched to the job of clerk with 
American Tin Plate and later with 
the Morewood Works where he 
worked up to the position of super- 


intendent. .. . Transferred to Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill in 1902 as night su- 
perintendent, advancing by degrees 
to his first executive position of vice- 
president and general manager in 
1920; elected president in 1930, the 
principal position he has held since. 
. . . In 1920, company’s assets ag- 
gregated $45.6 million; this year, 
$139.3 million . . . Active in Red 
Cross, Boys Scouts and various edu- 
cational institutions. Only hobby: his 
job. Favored sports: golf and horse- 
back riding; an ardent baseball fan. 
Father: two sons and one daughter. 


General 
Tire’s 
President 
William 
O’Neil 


ORN in 
Akron, 
Ohio—son of a 
department 
store owner. 
... Attended the local parochial 
schools, preparing at St. Vincent’s 
High School—graduate of Holy 
Cross College (A.B. and letter in 
football). . . . While at college he 
started his own cotton mill with an 
investment of $8,000—in two years it 
grew to be a $100,000 concern and 
was sold to Passaic Cotton Mills... . 
In 1908 after a year in his father’s 
department store in Akron, O., he 
branched out as a tire dealer in 
Kansas City, Mo., founding a small 
tire accessory factory on the side— 
by 1914 this sideline had attained na- 
tion-wide scope with annual sales of 
$500,000. . . . With the profits from 
the accessory business he founded 
General Tire & Rubber Company 
with a paid-in capitalization of $200,- 
000, becoming its first president 
—last year the company had total 
assets of $14.2 million with annual 
sales running over $20 million... . 
Primary hobby: selling tires. Favor- 
ite sports: sailing his yacht, “Tri- 
tona,” and fishing therefrom. Father : 
five sons and three daughters. 


—B.& S. 
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s your 
advertising 


appropriation 


A MODERN 
SINBAD? 


D*: the amount you ap- 
propriate for advertising 
carry an undue burden of 
waste circulation — of expen- 
ditures which, upon careful 
analysis, would reveal the al- 
location of amounts which 
might be more advantageously 
and profitably employed? 


® Millions of dollars are spent 
annually for advertising di- 
rected to people who, although 
willing, cannot afford to buy 
many of the products adver- 
tised. Air-conditioning equip- 
ment, high-priced cars, expen- 
sive jewelry ... these are but 
a few of the items which are 
within easy reach of those 
with ample surplus funds, but 
beyond the purchasing power 
of the masses. 


® To manufacturers of these 
and other “luxury products,” 
the advertising pages of THE 
FINANCIAL WORLD offer a 
prolific source of increased 
sales. For this 37-year-old 
national investment weekly is 
read by 90,000 men and women, 
most of whom have incomes 
far in excess of the average 
- - - people who are logical 
prospects for goods and ser- 
ices required for their comfort 
or convenience, pleasure or 
profit. 


The INANCIAL 
~WORLD 


hy 
ge 
7 
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Bond Market Digest 


TRENGTH in U. S. Govern- 

ments, the obligations of Euro- 
pean neutrals and New York trac- 
tions featured the market. I. R. T. 
and Manhattan Railway bonds ad- 
vanced to new highs. A number of 
high grade corporate obligations con- 
tinued their recovery. Speculative 
bonds were mixed, but the general 
tone was stronger than in the previ- 


ous week. 
Boston & Maine Bonds 


Unusual activity in the various 
series of Boston & Maine mortgage 
bonds followed announcement of the 
RFC plan for readjustment of the 
company’s debt. The first reaction 
was a sharp advance, carrying some 
of the bonds as high as 46%, evi- 
dently predicated largely upon the 
provision which would give bondhold- 
ers the option of accepting either cash 
or new 4 per cent first mortgage 
bonds for 50 per cent of their hold- 
ings. Four per cent income bonds 
would be exchanged for the other 
half of the principal amount of the 
bonds now outstanding. Since these 
bonds would be on a contingent in- 
terest basis, fixed charges would be 
reduced about $3 million annually. 

The plan represents the latest de- 
velopment in “voluntary debt adjust- 
ments” for railroads and its terms, 
on first inspection, appeared quite at- 
tractive to holders of bonds which 
have sold in a price range of approxi- 
mately 45-20 for two years. How- 


TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES 


1932 '33 ‘34 '35 '36 '37 1938 JAN. 
‘une 1939 


ever, critical examination of its pro- 
visions raised questions as to its prac- 
ticability, and the B. & M. bonds 
failed to hold all of their early gains. 
“Practically 100 per cent acceptance” 
by bondholders would be required. 
Since the plan does not provide for 
court action, its terms could not be 


_imposed upon a dissenting minority. 


And even if the assents of practically 
all of the bondholders could be ob- 
tained, it could not be consummated 
in its present form if a large majority 
elected to accept cash in preference to 
new first mortgage bonds for 50 per 
cent of their holdings. The RFC 
commitment fixes a maximum of $26 
million to be applied to the claims of 
bondholders who choose the cash 
option, or approximately half of the 
potential requirements represented by 
the outstanding mortgage bonds. The 
RFC has declined to advance addi- 
tional loans requested by the B. & 


Bond Redemptions 


Redemption 
Issue Amount Date 
Baptist General Convention of 

Texas ref. 5%s, dated 1933 $65,000 Dec. 1,39 

Belgium (Kingdom of) ext’l 

6s, due 1955 977,100 Jan. 1,’°40 
270,000 Dec. 1,’39 
Entire Nov. 1,’39 


1941 
cittion Municipal Light Co. 
Connecticut Railway & Ligh: 
os Co. Ist & ref. 4%s, 


178,000 Jan. 1,°40 
Container Corporation of 
America Ist 6s, 1946....... 60,000 Dec. 15,’39 
East Temple Corp. (Now 
Temple Coal Corp.) 5-year 
_ Entire Dec. 
First Joint Stock Land Bank 
of New Orleans, La., coup. 
5s. 125,000 Dec. 1,’39 
Grand Riviera Theatre Co. 
(Detroit) ext’d Ist 5s, 1944 19,000 Dec. 1,’39 
Kinney (G. Co., Ine. 
ext’d sec. 5%s, 1941....... Entire Dec. 1,’39 
Kresge Foundation sec. conv. 
140,000 Jan. "40 
Mackintosh- Co. ist 
Co. 4%, 


Issue Amount Date 
Northern Oklahoma Gas Co. 
Ist & coll. tr. 5s, 1946. $46,000 Dec. 15,’39 
Northwestern. Electric Co. 
Gh, Entire May 1,’40 
Service Co. 


Entire Dec. 1,’39 
Parker-Wolverine Co. 28..... 29,000 Dec. 15,’39 
Pennsylvania Water & Power 
~ Co. Ist ref. B 4%’s 1968.. 48,000 Dec. 2,’39 
Portland General a Co. 

lst 5s, ext’d to 1950....... 176,000 Dec. 8,’39 
Porto Rico Telephone Co. ist 

Potomac Joint Stock Land 

Bank of Alexandria, Va. 

Entire Dec. 1,’39 
Power Securities Corp. coll. 

tr. Amer. ser. 6s, 1949.. 48,500 Dec. 1,'39 
Preston East Dome Mines 

Ltd. 1st ae 6s, 1943 Entire Jan. 1,’40 
Roaring a Water Co. ref. 

Sioux City Service Co. Ist 6s, 

100,000 Dec. 15,’39 
State Fair of Texas stadium 

6s, dated 1980............. Entire Nov. 15,’39 
University of Michigan Dor- 

mitory-Mosher-Jordan Halls: 

A 3%s, due to 1945.... 210,000 Dec. 1,’39 

B 4s, due to 1954...... 346,000 Dec. 1,’39 


Government. 


M. to meet 1940 and 1941 maturities 
unless the road rearranges its debt 
structure and reduces fixed charges, 
The uncertainties are sufficiently 
numerous to suggest that the B. & M. 
obligations are not among the more 
promising bonds in the speculative 
rail group, despite the RFC’s offer 
and the recent recovery in traffic and 
earnings. 


Western Union 44s & 5s 


Western Union obligations have re- 
covered moderately from the decline 
caused by the announcement that the 
NLRB had ordered the company to 
terminate the Association of Western 
Union Employes, which it held to be 
a “company union.” The sweeping 
decision of the Labor Relations Board 
also ordered Western Union to re- 
fund dues paid since the effective date 
of the Wagner Act. Although this 
ruling is being contested in the courts, 
it will undoubtedly encourage organ- 
izing activity by the CIO, with the 
usual threat of demands for higher 
wages and other concessions. Wage 
costs are especially important for 
Western Union because of the high 
ratio of payrolls to gross income. 

This development was partly offset 
by the report for the 9 months ended 
September 30, showing net income of 


$646,870, against a large deficit last 


year, and the action of the Federal 
Communications Commission grant- 
ing the company an increase in rates 
on services rendered to the Federal 
Government messages 
will be charged about 60 per cent of 
the regular commercial rates, against 
the prevailing 40 per cent. It is es- 
timated that an increase of about 
$350,000 a year in revenues will re- 
sult. Although the outlook for the 
company is not as clearly defined as 
might be desired, retention of mod- 
erate holdings of the bonds seems 
warranted. (Recent prices: 5s of 
1951, 72; 5s of 1960, 70; 414s, 66.) 


B.-M. T. Deposits 


Release of figures showing deposits 
of Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit and 
Brooklyn & Queens Transit securities 
as of November 10 added to the ap- 
prehension which had been felt con- 
cerning the prospects for success of 
the plans for sale of the properties to 
the City of New York. Of the total 
of B.-M. T. serial bonds and 4%s, 
1966, secured by rapid transit col- 
lateral, slightly over 60 per cent had 
been deposited. The ratios for the 
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other securities were considerably 
lower. The present time limit for de- 
posits is November 30; even if there 
should be an extension, it is evident 
that it will be difficult to obtain the 
percentages of assents needed to 
make the plan effective. It is impos- 
sible to forecast the ultimate conse- 
quences in the event that the plan 
should fail. One conjecture is to the 
effect that the company might seek 
the protection of the courts and then 
attempt to work out another deal with 
the municipality. In that event it is 
conceivable that bondholders might 
obtain a greater recovery, since the 
position of the stockholders would be 
materially weakened, but the result 
would depend upon the total price— 
which might be lowered—as well as 
the allocation among the various 
classes of securities. The probabili- 
ties are that the eventual work-out 
will be satisfactory to the holders of 
the B.-M. T. and underlying bonds, 
but the danger of a decline in the 
market, in the event of failure of the 
plan, should be recognized. 


Cost of 
Doing 
Business? 


UDGING from the expanding vol- 

ume of net earnings as reflected in 
the third quarter reports of corpora- 
tions it appears that the problem of 
the cost of doing business is exciting 
needless concern. The politicians are 
more troubled about it than are the 
heads of corporations. If the present 
profit level can be maintained, prac- 
tical businessmen least of all will feei 
that prices should be increased. These 
hard headed men know only too well 
that more orders are developed by 
reasonable prices than when prices 
are unduly lifted. 

This, of course, is all predicated on 
the continued maintenance of the 
existing level of business and the cost 
of operating it. Should labor demand 
higher wages, should real scarcity of 
raw materials develop, and should 
taxes be increased, the cost of doing 
business would increase proportion- 
ately. For this reason, if the poli- 
ticians are sincere, instead of worry- 
ing about whether prices will increase 
too fast they should sincerely concern 
themselves in not adding additional 
burdens to business. 


Protect Your Capital 
From Wartime Risks 


MAN Y investment possibilities have been created by 
the war—and equally dangerous situations also have 
been brought into existence. As an investor you must 
be alert to profit from the one and to avoid the other. 


© Regardless of how you may feel about the war you 
must realize that wartime investments differ from peace- 
time investments. The war affects every American in- 
dustry and corporation to some extent, no matter how 
remote it may be from direct participation in war busi- 
ness. That is why you must check every item in your list 
today and establish a program based on the probable 
effect on our own economy of the trend of events abroad. 


© But don’t try to chart your own course. By doing so 
you run the risk of misinterpreting the many confusing 
factors in the situation. Rely on the sound, tested advice 
of those who devote their entire time to the study of in- 
vestment trends and the determination of investment 
values. 


® Protect your capital by registering your portfolio for 
continuing supervision by the Research Bureau. As our 
client a personal program will be prepared to meet your 
individual objectives and resources. Every issue in your 
portfolio will be kept under our constant scrutiny, and at 
the right times you will be told what to sell and how to 
reinvest. You will have no moments of uncertainty. You 
will not have to ask for an opinion at any time—we volun- 
tarily advise you of each successive, essential step in car- 
rying your program to success. 


® The annual cost of this individual guidance is only nom- 
inal: one-fourth of one per cent of the market value of 
your portfolio ($2.50 per $1,000). The minimum fee of 
$125 a year covers portfolios valued up to $50,000. If your 
portfolio is valued at $10,000 or more it will be accepted 
for supervision. _ 


Mail your list of securities with your 
registration fee today or use the coupon 
for a detailed description of the service. 


LEASE explain (without obligation 
to me) how your personal super- 
visory service will aid me in re- 
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I enclose a list of my securities ana 


RESEARCH BUREAU their cost. 


21 West Street New York, N.Y. Objective Income [Capital 
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New-Business Brevities 


War Baby Talk 


While Electric Boat specializes in 
the construction of submarines, it is 
none the less preparing to build sub- 
marine chasers if needed—these 
would be somewhat faster than those 
of the World War... . Triumph Ex- 
plosives will introduce a newly 
patented explosive called “Atomite” 
—it is said that it can be produced 
at lower cost than similar products 
and has safety advantages. . . . Con- 
tinental Motors is not sharing in the 
airplane engine business of Curtiss- 
Wright as some rumors suggest— 
Continental’s gain in unfilled orders’ 
has come primarily from the agricul- 
tural equipment and motor truck 
manufacturers. . . . Aerial television 
tests by R. C. A. may prove to have 
some military possibilities—it is pos- 
sible that artillery officers would be 
aided by televising the area under 
fire and transmitting the pictures back 
to the batteries. 


Cigareticence 


The quick popularity of American 
Tobacco’s longer “Pall Malls,” which 
deliver 20 per cent more cigarette in 
the same tax bracket as the popular 
brands, has stirred up a guessing con- 
test as to which company will next 
offer the “king’s size” type—Philip 
Morris is mentioned most frequently 
in the rumors. . . . Reynolds Tobacco 
will set a new precedent with its plans 
for an advertising movie campaign— 
a series of short films will feature 
famous athletic stars in a tie-up with 
“Camel” cigarettes. . . . It’s not quite 
a secret that the success of P. Loril- 
lard’s “Sensation” cigarettes in many 
territories has been at the expense of 
its best selling brand, “Old Gold’”— 
smokers seem to be switching to the 
new sensation from the old gold 
standard, in keeping with the times. 


Auto Equips 


White sidewall tires will come 
within the pocketbooks of more mo- 
torists under the “half-and-half” de- 
velopment of B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany—these casings are made up with 
a whitewall for the outside and the 


By A. Weston Smith, Jr. 


conventional black inside. . . . Bendix 
Aviation has perfected a device which 
automatically stamps on a card the re- 
action time of a driver between see- 
ing a red light and putting on the 
brake—all of which should provide 
the necessary evidence for backseat 
drivers. .. . A new speedometer per- 
fected by Orville Rolfson Company 


indicates the distance that is required 


to stop an automobile at various rates 
of speed—it may be adjusted for 
either dry or wet roads which should 
be of assistance to wet and dry 
drivers. 


Movie Pickings 


The biographical cycle in movie 
films continues apace with quite a 
handful of personalities lined up for 
1940 production— Loew’s Metro- 
Goldwyn will have Greta Garbo as 
“Madame Curie” and Spencer Tracy 
as “Thomas’ Edison”; Warner 
Brothers will portray Edward G. 
Robinson as both Dr. Ehrlich and 
Mayor LaGuardia; Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox will do the story of General 
William Booth, founder of the Salva- 
tion Army, under the title ‘“March- 
ing as to War”; and Paramount Pic- 
tures will feature the life of Victor 
Herbert. . . . Hearst Publications’ 
Good Housekeeping magazine is set- 
ting up a board of reviewers which 
will issue “Seals of Approval” to edu- 
cational short films—this service may 
be extended later to full-length fea- 
tures. .. . Here’s the perfect double- 
chill-bill of the present features—Co- 
lumbia Pictures’ “Beware, Spooks” 
and Walter Wanger’s “Send Another 
Coffin.” 


OQ THOSE who are 
getting a holiday this 
Thursday, a la F. D. R., we 
extend our best wishes for 


A Happy FRANKSGIVING 
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Christenings 


Monsanto Chemical has adopted 
‘“Santobrite” as the tradename for its 
new chemical preservative for rubber 
latex. .. . The new type silk hosiery 
with the netted-knee, developed by 
Julius Kayser, will be called “Nimble- 
Nee.” . . . Brown Company is pro- 
moting an improvement in paper 
towels, said to be stronger when wet, 
that will be known as “Aqualized 
Towels.” . . . The fiber container for 
two quarts of milk, developed by 
American Can for National Dairy 
and Borden, is being featured as the 
“Econo-Way” paper bottle. .. . New 
names in electric shavers include the 
“Nu-Era Whisk-er” of Electric Tool, 
and the “Razorette, Jr.,” especially 
designed for women by the St. Clair 
Company. .. . Strangest title yet for 
an automobile engine tar remover, 
developed by Curran Corporation, is 
“Motor Fizik.” 


Odds & Ends 


Something different in merchan- 
dising plans to help builders sell 
houses is being introduced by Celo- 
tex—to be known as the “Operative 
Builders’ Program,” it will feature 
“Safety Sealed Construction.” .. . 
A novel device to encourage the re- 
ordering of hosiery by phone has been 
adopted by Block’s Department Store 
of Indianapolis—called ‘Telephone 
Hosiery,” the store’s phone number 
is imprinted on the stockings, while 
each color of hose has been named 
after one of the city’s exchanges. . . . 
A new cellulose sponge, developed in 
the duPont laboratories, is expected 
to prove a boon at surgical operations 
—it has been tested to absorb almost 
three times as much blood as cotton, 
and may be sterilized and used again 
and again. .. . The musical birthday 
cake plate is on the way—distributed 
by Evelyn Reed, Inc., it is a white 
metal platter which rotates while a 
built-in music box plays “Happy 
Birthday to You.” . .. American Air- 
lines is not taking any chances on the 
Thanksgiving Day celebrations of its 
passengers—the planes are serving 
turkey every Thursday this month. 
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‘“Kmpire 
Builder”’ 


Retires 
RTHUR CURTIS JAMES has 


decided to retire as chairman of 
the board of directors of the Western 
Pacific Railroad. He feels that after so 
long a period of activity he should 
lighten his burden of business respon- 
sibilities and devote his remaining 
years to the peace and rest to which 
a full life is entitled at the end of its 
trail. 


Now that he has stepped out and 


passed the management of his prop- 
erties to younger men, it is not out 
of place to take stock of what James 
has done in the useful orbit of his 
active life; for undoubtedly, like 
Mark Twain, he must prefer to learn 
what others think of him while still 
alive. Reading these comments must 
bring him considerable satisfaction for 
they have been most laudatory. James 
is of that breed of men who lack 
no courage in backing ventures in 
which they betieve, and the Western 
Pacific Railroad was one of them. He 
believed in the railroads—a belief that 
none of the viccissitudes which befell 
them in recent years could shatter, 
for to this day not only is he the 
largest individual holder of Western 
Pacific securities but also of those of 
other railroads. 

In this respect he was not unlike 
James J. Hill and E. W. Harriman, 
with whom he was closely associated. 
Like those two pioneers he also was 
an empire builder, for he carried 
through to completion the Western 
Pacific, opening up new territory, 
creating new opportunities and de- 
veloping new resources. In this field 
James constitutes a link between the 
past and the present. It took cour- 
age originally to pour millions into 
the property, and even greater grit 
not to lose faith when clouds of un- 
certainty hung over the railroad em- 
pire, for James still owns his original 
investment despite the fact that the 
Western Pacific is at present in re- 
ceivership. 

Now that the railroads are again 
rising above their difficulties, as 
he enters on retirement James must 
feel his faith has been rewarded. It 
is of such blood and sinews that em- 
pire builders are made. 


Stock Speculation 


Concluded from page 14 


reached 54. A stop-loss order can 
be coupled with a “regular way” or- 
der if desired; with a stock current- 
ly selling at 52, such an order might 
read, “Buy at 50 or at 54 stop, 
coupled.” In this case, one order 
would be canceled as soon as the 
other was executed. 

It is surprising how widespread is 
the impression that it is possible to 
“get something for nothing” by buy- 
ing a stock prior to the payment of 
a dividend, selling it immediately 
thereafter and pocketing the dividend 
as profit. The ex-dividend procedure 
adopted by stock exchanges is de- 
signed to prevent this. On most ex- 
changes, limited buy orders and sell- 
stop orders are marked down by the 
amount of the dividend on the full 
business day preceding the record 
date fixed by the corporation paying 
the dividend. This procedure is fol- 
lowed for both cash and stock pay- 
ments. Those who sell before the ex- 
dividend date are not entitled to the 
dividend ; if they sell thereafter, they 
will receive the dividend but will ob- 
tain a price for the stock which is 
theoretically lower by the exact 
amount of this payment than the quo- 
tation previously prevailing. 


x k * 


Epitor’s Note: The conclusion of 
Chapter XXXIV on “Odds and 
Ends” will appear soon. 


Books 


Continued from page 2 


impossible for Japan to successfully 
attack the United States. Villard 
also concurs with the opinion of the 
English author Graham Hutton, that 
great armaments are a road to 
Fascism. Therefore, to avoid unwar- 
ranted expansion of our army and 
navy at enormous costs to the people 
and to prevent military penetration 
of our civil life, the author strongly 
advocates a national inquiry into this 
problem, having as its objective 1) a 
precise definition of our present un- 
clarified and rather vague defense 
policy and 2) a military budget in 


INFLATION 


Two phases of an immediate problem 
of paramount importance to business- 
men, executives, investors, and traders: 


Kemmerer on Money by Edward 
* Walter Kemmerer, Walker Pro- 
fessor of International Finance of 
Princeton University. The “money 
doctor of the world” describes our 
monetary problems, explains the fun- 
damental economic principles underly- 
ing them, and presents a clear analysis 
of the effects of huge government debt 
and gold reserves upon commodity and 
security prices. More than 18,000 copies 
of this book have been sold. Less than 
175 copies are now available. 
250 pages, $1.50 


2 Ten Years of Wall Street by 
* B.F. Winkelman, author of “John 
D. Rockefeller,” and many articles upon 
finance and investment. The authori- 
tative story. of the security market dur- 
ing the inflationary decade of the 1920s. 
Reveals the forces that determine the 
course of security prices. Striking chap- 
ters on United States Steel, General 
Motors, and Montgomery Ward. Typi- 
cal chapters include “European Troubles 
and Stock Exchange Prices,” “A Broad 
Bull Movement,” and “Forecasting the 
Trend.” Thousands of copies of this 
book have been sold. Less than 300 
copies are now available. 

380 pages, $3.00 


Opportunity for the Thrifty 


Both of these important 

postpaid, wit $3.50 
orwar. upon recei 

of check or money order for for 2 books 


FINANCIAL PUBLICATIONS | 
1528 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen: 
[| ON MONEY and TEN YEARS OF WALL Jf 
i STREET. $3.50 for both books. | 
: © I enclose check or money order for........ t 
O Send €.0.D. 
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for Christmas 


The Ideal Gifts 


Book Gift 


Selected Books for Every Taste, 
at Prices for Every Purse 


$10.00 TO $12.50 GIFTS 


Seasroox’s Business Manvat on Hanpiinc Computations (1926-27). Over 100 
tables and short cuts to reduce by half the work of any Accounting Dept., = 
at $40, reduced to $30. Out of print, remainder price.........-++++eeeeeees $10 

FInaNncIAL Worip, a year’s subscription makes a gift that is aiways sporeciated 
Gift Card sent free if requested. (Foreign $12)...........2..eeseeeceeeeee $10.00 

Grapuic Cuart Portrotio or Dow-Jones Dairy Averaces, 47 charts, 11 x 17 inches, of 
Dow-Jones Daily Rail and Industrial Averages 1897 to 1939, in fine post binder. $12.50 


$4.25 TO $5.00 GIFTS 


My Finances, Loose-Leaf Personal Record Book, 634 x 9 inches. Style 411 PM, 
Leatherette, $4.25; Style 411 HIM, Leather............cccccccccccccscccces $5. 75 
Extra! Any name stamped in gold on cover for 50 cents extra. If in doubt, 


ask for sample ruled forms front “My Finances” — sent free on request. 
M1-ReEFErENCE, Personal Loose-Leaf Record Book, 100 ruled forms 5% x 8% 
Keratol, $4.50; De Luxe, leather, 200 $8 
Extra! Any name stam and 2 gold on cover for 50 cents extra. 
Ticker TecHNIQUE (1935), by Orlin . Foster. Analyzing and interpreting signals 
Security Anatysis (1934), by B. Graham & D. Dodd. Rules to aid in selection 4 
securities for investment and for speculation, 13s $5.0 


Treasury oF Mopern Humor (1938), gems of humor, toasts, funny stories, a 
model introductions and responses, 1024 pageS.........cssececcecsccsceccces $5.00 


$3.50 TO $4.00 GIFTS 


Tue Dow Tueory (1932), by Robert Rhea. Its development and usefulness as = 


aid in security speculation, 252 pages.....cccccccccsccscccccccccesescssececs $3.50 
Common Stocks anp Uncommon Sense (1939), by Clark Belden. Personal ex- 
periences of a business man in common stock investing, 322 pages...........+- $3.00 


Profits FROM THE StocK Marxet (1937), by Orline D. Foster. A woman’s helpful 
advice, from analytical study and years of stock market operation, 207 pages. : - $3. 00 
Testep SENTENCES THAT SELL (1938), by Elmer Wheeler. A _ positive revelation in 
the sales psychology of choosing the right words. 214 Pes 3.75 
Tue Speakers’ Desk Boox, by Maxwell Droke (1938), gold-mine of source material 
to prepare one to speak on any occasion, 695 pageS..........:..eeceecceeeees $3.85 


$2.50 TO $3.00 GIFTS 


Stock Movements AND SprecutaTion (1930 rev. ed.) by F. D. Bond. What makes 


stock prices @0 UP OF Gown, 211 $2.50 
Peorpte—How to Get THem to Do Wuat You Want Tuem To Do (1939) 4 
Tue Romance oF Business by Elbert Hubbard. A typical Hubbard book done in - 
Stock Market BaroMeter (1922), by Wm. P. Hamilton; its forecast value based on 
Chas. H. Dow’s theory of price movement, 278 $2.50 
My Estate—How to Protect It (1935- 39) by Sherman R. Barnett, 8% x 11 inches, 


Extra! Any name stamped in gold on cover for 50 cents extra. 
INCREASING PersonaL Erricrency (1925-36) by Donald A. Laird. Getting things done 
Poputar FINANCIAL Detvusions, by Robert L. Smitley, 338 pages............... $3.00 
Binper, durable, attractive, 9 x 12% in. to hold 26 issues of Frnancrat Wor tp, $2.50. 

(Two binders to hold one year’s issues, $4.75) 
Extra! Any name stamped in gold on binder for 50 cents extra. . 


$1.50 TO $2.00 GIFTS 


Practical Hanpsook oF Business AND Finance (1923-30). (Crowell’s Dictionary 


of Wall St.), 601 pages (Original price $3.50): reprinted at $1.59; by mail..... $1.66 
Watt Srreet (1921), by Wm. C. Moore. A complete course of instruction in specu- 
lation and investment, 144 pages. Published at €15. es frre $2.00 


UNDERSTANDING INVESTMENT (1936), Revised Edition, by Alliston Cragg. Helpful, 

comprehensive, easily understood, 350 pages, reprint edition $1.35; regular edition.$2.00 
You Can Stay Younc (1939), by Daniel W. $1.50 
Mippite Ace Is WHat You MAKE Ir (1938), by Boris Sokoloff, M.D., 204 pages. .$1.75 


How to Make THE Most or Your Lire (1939), by Harold S. Kahm, 149 pages. .$1.75 
How to Pray Gotr (1939), by Ben Thomson, 65 pages..............seeceeeees $1.75 
How to Sett Your Way TurovcH Lire (1939), by Napoleon Hill, 378 pages... .$2.00 
FUNDAMENTALS OF Economic THoucut by John M. Ferguson, 295 10 
Testep Pustic Speakinc (1939) by Elmer Wheeler, 173 pages................. $2.00 


$1.00 GIFTS 
Wuat THE Figures Mean (1935), by S. B. Meredith. A study of balance sheets in 


judging stock investments, 74 pages, revised edition...............cceceecees $1.00 
INTERPRETATION OF FINANCIAL TATEMENTS (1937), by Meredith and Graham. s 
simple guide to understanding corporation 122 


Books Sent Same Day Your Remittance Reaches Us 
or Held for Delivery on Christmas Morning 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP, 21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 
Buyers in New York City add 2% for Sales Tax 


line with justifiable defense needs 
rather than the millions of dollars 
spent for the sometimes exaggerated 
pet projects of army and navy men. 


x * 


HoNoRABLE Spy. By John L. 
Spivak. Published by Modern Age 
Books, Inc. 160 pp. $0.50. To his 
sensational book “Secret Armies’— 
in which Mr. Spivak called atten- 
tion to Nazi spy activities—he now 
has written a sequel discussing 
Japanese military intrigue in the 
United States. The author names 
persons, companies and the places of 
their activities. The story centers 
around the mysterious goings and do- 
ings of the Japanese fishing fleet at 
the Pacific coast. Mr. Spivak direct- 
ly connects this fishing fleet with 
Japanese spy activities and the cach- 
ing of fuel oil and ammunition at 
bases south of the United States in 
Mexican territory, where the Japa- 
nese are carrying on colonization. 
Very interesting is the chapter on 
Salt Water Chemistry, telling of a 
new chemical produced by Nazi Ger- 
many and tried out by the Japanese 
on the Pacific coast. This chemical, 
if poured into sea water in sufficient 
quantities and carried in by the tide 
to anchorages, is supposed to cause 
rapid corrosion and deintegration of 
steel plates, making a vessel unsea- 
worthy in two or three days. 

Note: The books reviewed may be 
purchased through THE FINANCIAL 
Wor tp SnHop. 


Paper Spurt 


Continued from page 8 


Watch a big supply truck unload 
its cargo before a warehouse or, more 
simply, step into the corner grocery 
and note the variety of items packed 
in containers having a paper base. 
Generally, these are all paperboard 
products. They are made from either 
sulphate (kraft) pulp, or waste paper 
and other materials. Like kraft, 
paperboard has experienced an amaz- 
ing growth. Low costs, less bulk, 
facility of packaging, more attractive 
display possibilities—these are some 
of the factors that have contributed 
to that growth. Incidentally, the 


much-heralded two-quart milk con- 
tainer is basically a member of the 
paperboard family. 


What about the 
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future? It has been said that so many 
commodities can logically move in 
paper containers that it is difficult to 
envision a saturation point in de- 
mand! Since the explosion in Europe, 
paperboard prices have not been 
raised. But elimination of conces- 
sions from the quoted $45 price has 
strengthened the market. While 1939 
earnings should show considerable re- 
covery from the depressed levels of a 
year ago, results will be well under 
1937 figures. 

With one of the largest plant in- 
vestments per dollar of sales of any 
industry, paper companies must main- 
tain operations at a high rate of ca- 
pacity to cover operating charges and 
overhead. In periods of reduced de- 
mand, this leads to drastic price cut- 
ting and, in turn, makes for widely 
fluctuating earnings and _ irregular 
dividend payments. Reflecting these 
characteristics, market interest in 
paper shares flames brightly for a 
time but is as likely as not to turn 
suddenly cold. By and large, equities 
in this industry are essentially specu- 
lative and scarcely suitable for con- 
servative investment requirements. 

To illustrate: the European war 
has curtailed shipments of newsprint 
into the Americas from Scandinavia 
and Germany; as a matter of fact, 
imports may be eliminated entirely 
within the relatively near future. This 
has materially strengthened the com- 
petitive positions of producers on this 
side of the Atlantic. In the final 
analysis, however, it is all based on a 
special situation—war—and the whole 
thing can change overnight. Continu- 
ing: inflationary trends in the indus- 
try are already in evidence and that 


means rising costs. In one way or 
another, all companies will be af- 
fected. But those dependent upon 
outside sources for raw material re- 
quirements (Hinde & Dauch, Suther- 
land Paper and United Paperboard 
are a few cases in point) will be par- 
ticularly hit. Their costs will increase 
much more rapidly than those of the 
fully integrated units (such as Crown 
Zellerbach, Great Northern Paper, 
International Paper & Power and 
Union Bag & Paper). 

At present levels, most paper- 
company shares have gone a good dis- 
tance toward discounting improve- 
ment over the next few months or so. 
Barring the announcement of sharply 
higher price schedules within the near 
future, none of them seems particu- 
larly undervalued. 


News and Opinions 


Concluded from page 11 


growing chemical industry (ann. div., 
$1; declared 60 cents extra this 
year). The chemical industry is en- 
joying one of its cyclical booms and 
Westvaco is sharing in it. Third 
quarter net, at the equivalent of 80 
cents a share, exceeded expectations 
and nine months’ results stand at 
$1.91 per share, compared with $1.02 
in the like 1938 period. A feature 
of Westvaco’s business over recent 
years has been its increasing diversi- 
fication, particularly in the field of 
hydrocarbons. A good case in point 
is carbon bisulphide, sold largely to 
rayon and rubber manufacturers. 
(Also FW, July 26.) 


Corporate Earnings Reports 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK 


Lily-Tulip Cup .......... 
Pacific Gas & 


10 Months to October 31 
1939 1938 


United Light & Power cD0. 
Universal Cooler ..... bo. 
Amer, Radiator & Stan, Sanitary 0.12 D0.10 
Anaconda Copper Mining.......... 1.34 
Atlantic, Gulf & West. Tndies 8.8. D2.12 D6.49 
Briggs Manufacturing ............ 1.04 0.13 
Chicago 0.43 0.11 
Columbia Broadcasting 2.05 1.53 
Congress Cigar 0.01 D0.06 
Consolidated” Biscuit . 0.17 0.87 
Copperweld Steel . 1.35 kane 
Cuneo Press .......... 5.34 4.04 
0.05 D0.64 
3.97 3.19 
1.02 0.53 
0.22 D2.20 
1.96 1.31 
1.96 2.26 
Corp. 1.92 1.59 
CaP. D1.53 D2.80 
Internat’1 Hydro. Biectric a0.43 aD0.65 


EARNED PER SHARE 9 Months to September 30 
ON COMMON STOCK 1939 1938 


International Nickel .............. $1.72 $1.56 
Intertype Corp. 38 


0.41 D1.26 
Maracaibo Oil Exploration......... 0.005 D0.08 
Marlin-Rockwell 2.79 1,14 
Marshall Field 0.2 DO.15 
Mission Corp. ........ 0.44 0.68 
Muskegon Piston Ring 1.43 0.55 
National Container 0.48 0.30 
Ohio D0.22 0.23 
Pacific Western 0.53 1.07 
Park Utah Consol. Mines *D0.04 *D0.07 
Richfidld 0.46 0.35 
4.15 3.96 
Texas Gulf Producing............. 0.47 0.64 
Timken Roller Bearing............ 2.03 0.16 
United Lines Transport........ 0.23 D0.55 
Western Union Telegraph.......... 0.62 D1.48 
Weston Electrical Instrument...... 1.76 0.35 
White Sewing Machine............ DO.23 D1.19 
Wood (Gar) Industries............ 


Young Spring & Wire............. 0.36 
6 Monthe to  Seotember 30 


6 Months to 


a—Class A stock. b—Class B stock. c—Combined 
class A and B stock. *—Before depletion. D—Deficit. 


ITEMS of 
INTEREST 


Upon request, and without obligation, 
any of the literature listed below will 
be sent free direct from the firms by 
whom issued. To expedite handling, 
each letter should be confined to a 
request for a single item. Print 
plainly and give name and address. 
Items of Interest Department 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


THE BEST COLLECTION LETTER I 
EVER USED 
A portfolio of 30 outstanding collection 
letters. This is available only to business 
executives who write on their letterhead. 
HAPPINESS AHEAD 
Literature and travel information about 
an all expense California Tour. 
HOW TO AVOID MISTAKES THAT 
MAKE EVEN NEW HOMES OBSOLETE 
A 23-page book printed in two colors of 
fundamentals that will make your. home 
stay a. longer, better to live in and 
easier to sell. 
ROOFS OF CHARACTER 
Shingles which provide style, beauty, long 
life, economy and fire resistance. Popu- 
larity is attested by their use on more than 
seven million homes. Moderately priced. 
THE EXTRAORDINARY LIFE PLAN 
How it makes insurance dollars go fur- 
ther. A clear-cut explanation of the most 
modern type of insurance planning by 
one of the oldest and soundest institutions. 
KIND TO HIS E: 
TO HIS WIDOW 
A dramatically told story of the Double 
Duty Dollar plan which will provide a re- 
tirement income to your wife and you, or 
either survivor, if you live to retirement age. 
SOME FINANCIAL FACTS 
A 24-page booklet containing a brief de- 
scription of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company and the organization 
and operation of the Bell System. 
NEW KIND OF PIPE 
Scientific, perfectly balanced, beautiful 
and light. - Barrel precisely made to promote 
heat radiation and trap all condensates. 
FOR THE SPORTS LOVER 
32-page booklet, beautifully illustrated, 
printed in two colors, describing quality 
gifts to suit all tastes. 
64-PAGE ART CATALOGUE 
Describing in detail and illustrating orig- 
inal signed etchings and lithographs of 62 
leading American artists, priced at only 
$5 each. Also included are 125 illustra- 
tions and exciting biographical data. 
AMERICA’S SMARTEST BOATS 
This beautifully illustrated brochure de- 
scribes 99 style-leading models at new low 
prices, with features and specifications un- 
obtainable from any other boat builder. 
FACTS ABOUT THE WORLD’ 
MOST POWERFUL RADIO 
Used in 154 countries for its amazing 
distance and tone. Five noise reducing 
systems to provide quietest reception un- 
der all receiving conditions. 
YOUR HOUSEHOLD TREASURE 
CHEST 
A folder in which you may keep a room- 
by-room record of every item in your 
home. It will help you to determine your 
insurable values, and provide a record of 
your household possessions. 
EYE-SAVING LAMPS 
39-page catalogue describing a lighting 
system, using standard Mazda bulbs, de- 
signed to protect eyes by eliminating 
glare. Lamps for every reading, writing and 
working need in home, office and industry. 
FIFTY COMMON TYPING FAULTS 
AND HOW TO AVOID THEM 
This 24-page booklet written by the 
world’s typing champion is most interest- 
ingly illustrated and is filed with invalu- 
able information for the secretary. 
COMFORT CLEANLINESS 
IN YOUR HOM 
This fw you the facts about 
a great advance in low-cost-warm-air heat- 
ing for homes. (Published by the world’s 
largest installers of home heating and air- 
conditioning systems.) 
OPENING AN ACCOUNT 
24-page informative booklet on this sub- 
ject. Prepared by a New York Stock 
Exchange firm. 
CONTINENTAL MOTORS 
CORPORATION 
Prospectus on Common Stock available 
upon request. 


4 
2 Weeks to October 21 
bD3.45 bD2.70 
40 Weeks to October 7 : “ 
D0.18 D0.54 
Months to September 30 
2.84 2.42 
: : 
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A LOW $5 TO $10 PRICED STOCK GUIDE—PART I 
Concluded from page 9 
Share Common —Price Range—— 
Year ——6 Months———-__ Shares — Year toOct.— Recent 
STOCK: 1938 1938 1939 (000) 1938 1939 Price COMMENT ON STATUS AND PROSPECTS 
Assoc. Dry Goods........ aD$0.71 D$1.88 D$1.12 591 125%%—4 10%—5% 9 Further operating progress appears likely. However, 


large preferred arrears emphasize speculative fea- , 
= tures of common. 
r Nil r Nil r Nil 3,167 9% —-534 934—7 8Y% General management investment trust; favors com- 
mitments in special situations; holds investment 
income of secondary importance. 


Atlas Tack ............... 0.15 D 0.03 0.49 95 8 —4% 8 —4% 7 Chiefly depending upon shoe industry as outlet for 
a tacks and nails but is striving for diversification. | 
Aviation Corp. ........... k 0.07 0.14 D 0.36 3,704 8Y44—24% 8%—-3% 8 Improving trade position and favorable industry 
trend point to more satisfactory earnings perform- ‘ 
ance. 

D 0.64 2,562 —4 834—3% 8 Responds quickly to heavy industry gains, but re- 


adjustment plan tends to restrict the common 
stock’s possibilities. 


Belding-Heminway 0.72 0.31 0.57 435 9 —5% I4—-7% Q Diversification of operations makes for better-than- 
average stability of earnings for a textile issue, 
Long term outlook fair. 

Brewing Corp. Am. i 0.97 q 0.77 aq 0.73 725 834-4 7¥%4—S% 6 Keen competitive conditions and increasing material ‘ 
costs will have a restrictive effect upon earnings, ! 
Budd Mfg. D 1.15 D 0.75 0.04 1,657 7u%—3% 8 —4 6 Sharp progress in the railway division and higher ! 
. a of activity in the automotive point to more 1 

satisfactory earnings. 
Butler Bros. 0.27 D 1.04 D 0.46 1,138 10 —5% 9%—53%4 8 A satisfactory peice end plus 
ea f larger sales volume shou neficial to earnings. ] 
Calumet & Hecla......... D 0.17 * 0.03 * 0.26 2,006 103%4—-5%4  10%—4% 8 Low cost reserves are practically exhausted; remain- ' 

. ing ore is of poor grade and costly to mine. 


Capital Admin. “‘A’”’...... t Nil t ‘Nil t @ 143 844—-4% 8 —4% 7 Investment trust managed and controlled by Tri- 
Continental. Bulk of commitments in common 
: stocks. Record fair. 
j 00 0.27 q 0.53 638 19%—12% 19%—-7% 10 Sales of depend activity in the build- 
ing industry. ompany is showing progress. 
tCentral R.R. N. J........ D15.54 ~— osne 274 14 —-6% 12%4—3% 6 New Jersey tax situation has necessitated Section 77 
1 Viol bankruptcy action, 
entral Violeta Sugar.... iD 0.09 aa sane 142 814—4 144—-3%4 8 Typical commodity issue. Prospects depend upon 
: duration of present war and future U. S. sugar 
legislation. 
: Century Ribbon ......... D 2.77 D 2.09 0.63 100 67%—3% 636-3% 6 Sales volume is most important for earnings but de- 
< pends largely upon style changes. Record unsatis- 
factory, outlook uncertain. 


1244% 13 —5% 7 Controlled by Celotex. Demand and profits for these 
building products are more erratic. 
12%—8 94-71% 9 Improved general business conditions will help earn- 
ings. ~ keen competitive conditions will restrict 
rate of progress. 
D 3.14 D 1.40 D 1.15 325 1344—-3% 13%—5 6 arrears and rising costs 
emphasize the speculative position of the common. 
Colorado & Southern..... D 4.04 tees see 310 8Y%—3%4 8'1%4—234 6 Earnings record consistently unsatisfactory in recent 
years. 
Columbia Gas & El....... 0.31 f 0.43 f 0.49 12,223 9%—-5% 9 —5% 8 Status of “integrated” holding company awaits SEC 
decision. Long term outlook seems to offer favor- 
_ able speculative possibilities. 


Certain-teed Products.... D 0.43 D 0.48 D 0.35 
Chic. Yellow Cab......... 0.19 D 0.04 D 0.18 


8 


l 


Columbia Pictures........ £D 0.56 bens {D 0.07 366 19 —9 155446% 7 Adverse developments on continent of Europe threat- 
e en an important part of company’s total revenue. 
0.68 0.41 0.57 327 I4—-3% 6% Earnings are subject to wide cyclical fluctuations 
Fe reflecting general purchasing power and changing 

; fancies for quality magazines. 
Congress Cigar .......... 0.20 D 0.20 D 0.02 294 8%—-6 7 5 7 Bulk in higher priced cigars where secular trend is 
unfavorable. Delayed entrance in competitive 5- 

. cent field is another handicap. 
Consolidated Cigar........ 0.86 0.04 0.14 250 10%—4% 874-55 8% Depends largely upon demand for 10-cent cigars 
which fluctuates with general purchasing power. 

Irregular earnings record. 


* Cons. Coppermines....... t 0.20 pee t 0.21 1,587 8%-3% 11 4% 8 Costs are low; ore reserves large. Increasing demand 
and good price level have favorable implications. 


See 


Cont’! Diamond Fibre.... D 1.37 D 0.97 0.06 450 114%—-6 10%—5 8 Specializes in vulcanized fibre and plastics. Earnings 
follow trend of general business cycle; faces keen - 


competition. 
Crosley Corp. ...........- 0.16 D 0.003 0.74 546 10%-5% 13 6% 8 Venture into competitive low-price automobile field 
interesting but speculative. rnings record has 
been erratic. 
Cuban-Am. Sugar........ iD 0.77 ares sone 982 6%—3 13 —3 7 Would benefit from long duration of war but problem 
of future sugar regulation by U. S. makes outlook 
uncertain. 
Curtis Publishing ........ D 2.44 D 0.95 D 0.36 1,732 8%4AK 7%—3% 5 Plans to recapitalize, Reattainment of former earn- 
a ing power unlikely because of increased competition, 
higher costs. 
Davison Chemical ........ f 0.17 = {D 0.54 512 11%-6% 10%—4% 8 Earnings depend largely upon chronically unstable 
fertilizer business. Program of diversification into De 
allied fields is progressing. * 


Del. Lack. & Western... D 2.34 on peek 1,689 83%4—-4 8H—-3% 7 Traffic has shown good gains, but New Jersey tax 
s claims continue as a threat to financial position. 
Diamond T Motor........ 9.005 D 0.03 0.23 421 11 —5 945% 8 Higher level of industrial activity and a wider market _ 
: for the products will benefit earnings. 
oo 8 eee D 0.05 D 0.40 D 0.12 129 19%—134 19%4—634 8 Specializing in high priced products, sales are very 
: sensitive to business cycle changes. Earnings 
: : record very poor. 

Eastern Rolling Mill...... D 1.79 D 0.92 D 0.31 210 84-34% 834—-334 6% Handicapped by high costs, obsolete facilities, non- 
: integrated status and unfavorable plant location. 

Bt ge oy ot eee D 0.30 g 0.27 gD 0.47 3,436 14 -6% 12%-6% 8 Has extremely high velocity due to its junior capital 
: position. Upturn in oil prices would help both oil th 
and natural gas sales. fe 


jIn receivership. a—l2 months to January 31. f—12 months to June 36. i—12 months to September 30. j—12 months to October 31. k—12 months to 
November 30. q—9 months. r—10 months. t—Investment income only. D—Deficit. 


(This tabulation will be concluded in the next issue) _ 
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Dividends Declared 


Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 
Company Rate riod able Record 

,-25e .. Dee. 15 Dee. 

Am. Brake Shoe & Fdy........ 25c .. Dec. 21 Dec. 8 
$1.31% Q Dec. 21 Dec. 8 

am. Chicle .... $1 Q Dec. 15 Dec. 1 

Am. Gas & Elec. Q Dee. 15 Nov. 15 
Q Feb. 1 Jan. 

Am. Laundry Machinery....... 20c Q Dec. Nov. 20 

Ashland Oil & Ref............ 1l0e Q Dec. 20 . 11 

Atlanta Gas Lt. pf........... $1.50 Q Jan. 2 Dec. 15 

Atlas COED. 25c .. Dee. 4 Nov. 17 
Do OD 75e Q Dec. 1 Nov. 17 

Mendix $1 .. Dec. 11 Nov. 18 

Berghoff Brewing ............. 25c .. Dec. 15 Dec. 5 

Bucyrus Exte 50c . Dec. 15 Dec, 1 

$1.75 Q Jan Dec. 20 
Cent. Ark. Pub. Sve. 7% pf..$1.75 Q Dec. 1 Nov. 15 
City Ico & Buel. 30e .. Dec. 15 Sep. 30 

Ser $1.62 Q Dec. 1 Nov. 24 

$23.40 Dec. 15 Dee. 1 

Columbia Broadcasting ‘‘A’’ 
45c .. Dee. Nov. 24 

Columbian Carbon ......... $1.50 .. Dec. 11 Nov. 24 

Continental Can pf........ $1.12% Q Jan. Dec. 11 

Continental Steel 7% pf...... $1.75 Q Dec, 22 Dec. 15 

Cook Paint & Varnish......... lie Q Nov. 29 Nov. 20 

Crane Company ............ $1.25 Q Dec. 15 Dec. 1 

Crum & Forster Ins. Shrs. 
30¢ Q Nov. 30 Nov. 17 
Do pf. “A” and “‘B’’..... $1.75 Q Nov. 30 Nov. 17 

Curtiss-Wright ‘‘A’’ ........... $1 .. Dec. 15 Nov. 

Dayton Power & Lt. pf....$1.12% Q Dec. 1 Nov. 20 

Dictaphone Corp. Si... Dee. 1 Nov. 

Eagle-Picher Lead ............ 20c .. 8 Nov. 24 

$1.50 Q Jan. 1 Dee. 15 
Eastern Util. Assoc............ 50e Q Nov. 15 Nov. 9 
Eastman Kodak ............ $1.50 Q Jan. 2 5 

Q Jan. 2 Dec. 5 
1 Paso Elec. (Del.) 7% 

Do 6% 1.5 an. 
$1.50 Q Jan. 15 Dec. 29 

Ely & Walker Dry Goods....12%c .. Nov. 27 Nov. 16 

‘ord Motor an.) ‘‘A’”’ 

Gooodrich Co. (B. F.)........-. Cc. Cc. 

Gt. Northern Paper............50e .. Dec. 1 Nov. 20 

25c .. Dec. 15 Dec. 1 

Hart, Schaffner & Marx........ $1 .. Nov. 24 Nov. 17 

Heyden Chemical ............. 40c .. Dec. 1 Nov. 24 

Hollinger Cons. Gold M......... 5e .. Dec. 2 Nov. 18 

Homestake Mining ......... 274%ce M Nov. 25 Nov. 20 

Humble Oil & Refg..... ....62%c .. Dec. 16 Nov. 25 

Internat’] Petroleum Co., Ltd..75¢ S 1 Nov. 20 

Towel TOR $1 Q Dec. 20 Dee. 

Kaufmann Dept. St. pf...... $1.25 Q Dec. 15 Dec. 1 

Libbey-O-F-Glass .......... $1.25 .. Dec. 15 Nov. 30 

Mich. 25¢ .. Dec. 9 Nov. 28 
iddle States Petrol. Corp. 

63c .. Jan. 15 Dec. 29 
10c .. Jan. 15 Dec. 29 

Mohawk Carpet Mills.......... 25c .. Dec. 15 Dec. 1 

Monarch Mach. Tool........... 30e Q Dec. 1 Nov. 21 

Motor Wheel .........eseeeee% 40e Q Dec. 9 Nov. 20 

Murphy (G. C.)....ccccoeseees $1 Q Dec. 1 Nov. 20 

Nat'l] Standard 50c .. Jan. 2 Dec. 15 

Nebraska Power 7%......++- 

wherry (J. ec. 

Minin $2 .. Dec. 15 Nov. 30 


Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 
Company riod able 

Okla. Gas & Q Dec. 15 Nov. 30 
6% Q Dee. 15 Nov. 30 
-- Dec. 26 Nov. 24 
.. Dee. 18 Nov. 18 

-- Dee. 23 Dee. 
Q Dec. 1 Nov. 17 
tapes Q Dec. 1 Nov. 17 
Q Dee. Nov. 16 
Q Dee. 19 Nov. 24 
Q Dee. 19 Nov. 24 
Q Dec. 1 Nov. 22 
e Q Dec. 15 Nov. 30 
Q Jan. 15 Dee. 30 
-- Nov. 10 Nov. 1 
-- Dec. 1 Nov. 20 
Sunshine Mining ............ 40c Q Dee. 23 Nov. 24 
Teck-Hughes Gold M.......... 10ec Q Jan. 1 Dee. 8 
25e Q Dec. 15 Nov. 25 
Timken Roller Bearing...... $1.50 .. Dec. 5 Nov. 17 
Toledo Edison 7% pf......... 5844e M Dec. 1 Nov. 15 
50e M Dec. 1 Nov. 15 
Do 5% pf. M Dec. 1 Nov. 1 
Union Tank Car Q Dec. 1 Nov. 18 
United Gas & Electric Crop... -- Dee. T Dee. 1 
0 7% pf. Q Dee. 15 Dee. 1 
Do 5% pf. S Dec. 15 Dee. 1 
{U. 8. Fire Ins Q Nov. 1 Oct. 20 
U. 8S. Gypsum ... Q Dec. 30 Dee. 5 
Q Jan. 2 Dee. 5 
U. 8S. Rubber 1 pf... ae -- Dec. 32 Dec. 8 
Western Auto Supply... --50e Q Dec. 1 .Nov. 20 
Wright Aeronautical ........... $2 .. Dee. 14 Nov. 30 
Wright-Hargreaves ........... 10¢e Q Jan. 2 Nov. 23 
10¢ .. Jan. 15 Dee. 1 

Accumulated 
Go. $2.25 .. Dec. 1 Nov. 20 
Cushman’s Sons pf......... $1.75 .. Dec. 1 Nov. 20 
Simmons-Boardman pf......... 75e .. Dec. 12 Dee. 1 
50c .. Dec. 1 Nov. 20 
Western Pub. Sv. pf. A....37%c .. Dec. 1 Nov. 15 
ra 

Am. Brake Shoe & Fdy........ 25c .. Dec. 21 Dec. 8 
$1.25 .. Dec. 15 Dee. 1 
Beech-Nut Packing .......... 75¢e Dec. 15 Nov. 22 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Cook Paint & Varnish. 
Great Northern Paper... 


Heyden Chemical ............. 40c .. Dee. Nov. 24 
Hollinger Cons. Gold M........ 5e .. Dec. Nov. 18 
$1 .. Dec. 20 Dec. 

Mohawk Carpet Mills.......... 25c .. Dec. 15 Dec. 1 
Monarch Machine Tool......... 35ce .. Dec. 1 Nov. 21 
Tilo Roofing ..... 35¢ Dec. 15 Nov. 25 
Union Tank Car. Oc .. Dee. 1 Nov. 18 
U. S. Gypsum .. 23 Dec. 

Western Auto Supply.......... 25e .. Dec. 1 Nov. 20 
Wright-Hargreaves ............ 5e .. Jan. 2 Nov. 23 

Final for 1939 
$1 .. Dec. 1 Nov. 22 
85ce .. Dec. 1 Nov. 20 
Initial 
Rustless Iron & Steel ......... 25e .. Dec. 12 Nov. 24 
Resumed 
25e .. Dec. 1 Nov. 21 


{Reprinted to show correct dividend; company paid 
only 50 cents November 1. 


The United Gas and 


Electric Corporation 


One Exchange Place, Jersey City, New Jersey 

November 15, 1939. 
The Board of Directors of The United Gas and 
Electric Corporation has this day declared a 
dividend of Thirty-Five Cents (35c) per share on 
the Common Stock, without any nominal or par 
value, of said Corporation, payable December 7, 
1939 to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 

ness on December 1, 1939. 
J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 


The United Gas and 


Electric Corporation 


One Exchange Place, Jersey City, New Jersey 
November 15, 1939. 
The Board of Directors this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters per- 
cent (134%) on the Preferred Stock of the Cor- 
poration, payable December 15, 1939 to stock- 
holders of record December 1, 1939. 
J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 


United Gas & Electric Co. 


One Exchange Place, Jersey City, New Jersey 
November 15, 1939. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared 
the regular semi-annual dividend of two and one- 
half percent (2%4%) on the outstanding 5% Pre- 
ferred Stock of the Company, payable December 
15, 1939 to stockholders of record December 1, 
1939, 


J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 


CARBON COMPANY 


The Directors of Columbian Carbon 
Company have declared a final divi- 
dend for the year of $1.50 per share, 
payable December 11, 1939 to stock- 
holders of record November 24, 1939 
at 3 P.M. 


GEORGE L. BUBB 
Treasurer. 


CRANE CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 

The Board of Directors of Crane Co. has de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of $1.25 
per share upon the 5% CUMULATIVE CON- 
VERTIBLE PREFERRED shares of the com- 
pany, payable December 15, 1939, to shareholders 
of _— at the close of business December 1, 
1939. 


J. L. HOLLOWAY, 
Secretary 


International Petroleum 
Company, Limited 


Notice to Shareholders and the 
Holders of Share Warrants 


NOTICE is hereby given that a semi-annual 
dividend of 75¢ per share in Canadian Cur- 
rency has been declared, and that the same 
will be payable on or after the ist day of 
December, 1939, in respect to the shares 
specified in any Bearer Share Warrants of 
the Company of the 1929 issue upon pre- 
sentation and delivery of coupons No. 52 at: 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA, 
King and Church Streets Branch, 
Toronto, Canada 


The payment to Shareholders of record at 
the close of business on the 20th day of 
November, 1939, and whose shares are repre- 
sented by registered Certificates of the 1929 
issue, will be made by cheque, mailed from 
the offices of the Company on the 30th day 
of November, 1939. 

The transfer books will be closed from the 
2ilst day of November to the list day of 
December, 1939, inclusive, and no. Bearer 
Share Warrants will be “split” during that 
period. 

The Income Tax Act of the Dominion of 
Canada provides that a tax of 5% shall be 
imposed and deducted at the source on all 
dividends payable by Canadian debtors to 
non-residents of Canada. The tax will be 
deducted from all dividend cheques mailed 
to non-resident shareholders and the Com- 
pany’s Bankers will deduct the tax when 
paying coupons to or for account of non- 
resident shareholders. Ownership Certificates 
must accompany all dividend coupons pre- 
sented for payment by residents of Canada. 

Shareholders resident in the United States 
are advised that a credit for the Canadian 
tax withheld at source is allowable against 
the tax shown on their United States Federal 
Income Tax return. In order to claim such 
credit the United States tax authorities re- 
quite evidence of the deduction of said tax, 
or which purpose Ownership Certificates 
(Form No. 601) must be completed in dupli- 
cate and the Bank cashing the coupons will 
endorse both copies with a certificate rela- 
tive to the deduction and payment of the 
tax and return one Certificate to the share- 
holder. If Forms No. 601 are not available 
at local United States banks, they can be 
secured from the Company’s office or the 
Royal Bank of Canada, Toronto. 

Under regulation No. 11 of the Foreign 
Exchange Control Board of Canada non- 
resident shareholers are advised that the 
amount of the current dividend can be con- 
verted into U. S. or other foreign currency 
without obtaining a permit from the For- 
eign Exchange Control Board. 

By order of the Board, 

cretary. 
56 Church Street, Toronto 2, Canada. ’ 
14th November, 1939. 


MOTOR WHEEL | 
CORPORATION 


Dividend Notice 


Lansing, Michigan 
November 10, 1939 


The Board of Directors today de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 
forty cents (40c) per share on the 
common stock payable December 
9, 1939, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business Novem- 
ber 20, 1939. 


C. C. Carlton, 
Vice-President and Secretary. 


Newmont Mining 


Corporation 
Dividend No. 45 
On November 14, 1939 a year end dividend 
of Two dollars per share was declared on the 
capital stock of Newmont Mining Corpora- 
tion, payable December 15, 1939, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
November 30, 1939. 
H. E. DODGE, Treasurer. 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
The Board of Directors at a meeting held November 9, 
1939, declared a dividend for the fourth quarter of the 
year 1939 of 50¢ a share on the Common Stock of Under- 
wood Elliott Fisher Company, payable December 15, 1939, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business December 
1, 1939. 
Transfer books will not be closed. 
Cc. S. DUNCAN, Treasurer. 
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TOCK FAC 


Continued from page 20 


The Mengel Company 


Pennsylvania Glass Sand Corporation 


; Earnings and Price Range (MEG) 

Data vevised “4 Hovember 15, 

ncorporated : ew Jersey, as 16) 
Mengel Box Company, name changed to pres- 15 pace Rance re Nov, 
ent title in 1920. Office: 1122 Dumesnil St., 10 bY 
Louisville, Ky. Annual meeting: First 5 ine 
Wednesday in May. A a number of 0 car $2 

; comm ae 

Funded —~ $2,227,000 DEFICIT PER SHARE 
65,896 shs 

conv. DOr)... 8 "36° *38 1939 
Common stock ($1 shs 


~ *Convertible at any time into three shares of common stock; callable in blocks of 

,000 shares at $105. 

Business: An important producer of mahogany and domestic 
lumber. Also manufactures plywood and veneers; lumber cut 
and finished to dimensions; solid fibre and corrugated contain- 
ers; plug tobacco boxes ‘and related containers; toys and play- 
ground equipment; and “Flexwood.” Owns timberlands and 
stumpage in Louisiana, Missouri and Mississippi; operates 
logging railroads, river equipment, etc. A subsidiary owns 295 
square miles of mahogany timber-cutting rights in Africa. 

Management: Experienced and long identified with company. 

Financial Position: Good. Net working capital December 
31, 1938, $2.9 million; cash, $524,143. Working capital ratio: 
3.6-to-1. Book value of common stock, $8.39 per share. 

Dividend Record: Irregular. Initial payment on new pre- 
ferred June 30, 1937, and semi-annually thereafter to December 
31, 1938; none since. Nothing on common since 1930. 

Outlook: Operations are highly sensitive to cyclical changes 
in general business activity. 

Comment: Preferred and common are decidedly speculative. 


June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total a Range 
D$0.76 D$0.88 D$2.24 D$4.63 —i1 
D 0.61 D 0.16 D 0.68 D 2.19 H —2 
D 0.12 D 0.25 D 0.65 D 1.03 ll — 3% 
D 0.24 D 0.17 D 0.37 D 0.99 8%— 3 
0.07 0.1 0.17 0.27 12 — 6% 
0.32 0.1 D 0.19 0.47 16%— 3 
D 0.52 D 0.14 D 0.09 D 1.21 7™%— 3% 
D 0.29 0. ose 3 


*Giving effect to recapitalization plan. To November 15, 1939. 


Data revised to November 15, 1939 gqeamnings and Price Range (PGS) 


Incorporated: 1927, Pennsylvania, to acquire 
properties and assets of Pennsylvania Glass = iL 


Sand Co. (organized in 1902), plus physical 20 PRICE RANGE tH] \ 
— of a number of other units. oa 


ffice: Lewistown, Penn. Annual meeting: 
EARNED PER SHARC 
DEFICIT PER SHARE 


Fourth in April. Number of stock- 0 
$ 
1932 ‘33 ‘34 ‘35 ‘37 ‘38 1939 


holders: Not re 
Capitalization: debt...... $4,310,000 
*Preferred stock $7 cum. 

conv. (no par)........ + shs 


*Callable at $120; each share convertible at any time into voting trust certificates 
representing 5 shares 00 common. 

Business: Mines and prepares silica and silica sand, basic 
materials used in making glass, sanitary ware, electrical por- 
celain, abrasives, composition flooring, paints and a number 
of other products. 

Management: Among the most capable in its industry. 

Financial Position: Fair. Net working capital December 31, 
1938, $408,192; cash, $234,356; investments, $157,140. Working 
capital ratio: 2. 1-to-1. Book value of common, $19.18 per share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred, regular payments. Initial 50- 
cent common dividend paid 1936; irregularly since. 

Outlook: With reserves of high quality silica deposits ex- 
pected to last for over 50 years, company’s well entrenched 
trade position suggests continuance of satisfactory operations. 
Earnings, however, will inevitably fluctuate with the trends, 
primarily of the food, beverage and chemical industries. 

Comment: The preferred is closely held, and inactive; the 
common usually follows the typical business cycle pattern. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 3 — Dividends Price Range 
ear’s 
$0.01 $0.13 on -20 None 
0.19 0.26 © * 0.77 
0.16 0.15 $0.55 $0.14 1.00 $0.50 727%—17 
1937 ° 0.44 0.56 0.42 0.29 1.71 1.00 29%—13% 
0.08 0.18 0.18 0.81 0.50 15%—10 
*Not reported. {Listed on New York Stock Exchange June 19, 1936—previous 


quotations not available. t¢To November 15, 1939. 


Park & Tilford, Incorporated 


Poor & Company 


Data revised to November 15, 1939 starnings and Price Range (PKT) 
Incorporated: 1923, Delaware. Office: 485 50 PRICE RANGE To Nov. 15 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. Annual meet- 40 
ing: Second Monday in April. Number of 30 
_— (December 31, 1938): Preferred, 20 

0; common, 640. 10 

referred s cum. ~ 

Common stock ($1 par).......... 243,683 shs 

*Convertible into 1% shares of common. 1932 "33 "34 "35 °36 "37 ‘38 1939 

Callable at $55. 


Business: Through subsidiaries, is engaged chiefly in retail 
and wholesale distribution of imported and domestic wines 
and liquors. Trade names include “Vat 69,” “Sandersons” and 
“Booth’s.” Manufacture and sale of “Tintex” is a minor part 
of activities. Also distributes fancy groceries, beauty aids, 
some drugs, candy, tobacco, etc. 

Management: Controlled by the David A. Schulte Trust, 
which owns 95.16% of preferred and 66.06% of common. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital De- 
cember 31, 1938, $3.5 million; cash, $412,656. Working capital 
ratio: 2-to-1. Book value of common, $17.66 per share. 

Dividend Record: Unimpressive. Payments made on com- 
mon at varying rates from 1928 to 1930; resumed in 1936; 
again suspended in 1937; none since. 

Outlook: Earnings depend largely upon the liquor division 
where competition is becoming increasingly keen. 

Comment: The shares represent a minority situation and 
are highly speculative. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total a Price Range 
$0 D$0 D$0 D$0 2.0 10 —2 


D$0.59 40 .25 D$ None 
0.14 0.19 00 D 2.71 134 None 36%— 6 
0.75 0.31 D 0.08 0.02 1.00 None 35%—17 
0.10 0.24 0.25 0.48 1.07 None 15%—11 
0.20 0.64 0.4 0.95 * 1.90 $0.50 37%—17% 
0.78 1.16 0.92 0.70 * 3.52 3.00 344%—18% 
0.51 0.40 wend 0.81 1.89 None 30 —16 
‘ 0.28 0.38 ‘ *None *26 —14% 
” * After undistributed profits tax of 36 cents, 1936; 4 cents, 1937. To November 


15, 1939 


i Price Range (POR 

Data revised to November 15, 1939 _amings and Pr ge (POR) 
Incorporated: 1928, Delaware, as a holding 40 
company. Oldest subsidiaries established in 30 
1889. Office: 224 South Michigan Ave., 20 
Chicago, wateate Annual meeting: Fourth 10 
Tuesday in Number of stockholders o 


April. 

(December 31, Class A, 840; Class B, | ° 
EARNEO PER SHARE 

Capitalization: Funded debt.... $1,200,000 0 

*Class A $1.50 cum. dieempae DEFICIT PER SHARE }} 


(RD PRE) -+++.-160,000 shs 1939 °33 35 °36 ‘37 “38 1939 


PRICE RANGE 


Class (no par). Shs 


Class A participates equally share for 
share with Class B up to $2 per annum after latter has received $1.50 per share. 
Callable at $26.25 per share. 

Business: Manufactures a wide variety of railroad supplies 
used in track maintenance and construction. These include 
rail laying machines, rail joints, draft gears, rail anchors and 
switch-point protectors, as well as commercial drop forgings. 

Management: Capable and conservative. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1938, $1.4 million; cash, $697,010; marketable securities, 
$137,116. Working capital ratio: 5.0-to-1. Book value of Class 
A common, $7.70 per share. 

Dividend Record: Irregular. Giving effect to latest pay- 
ment arrears on Class A on December 1, 1939, amounted to 
$5.00 a share. None on Class B since 1930. 

Outlook: Over the longer term, earnings should reflect the 
trend towards high speed rail transportation necessitating 
installation of heavier track. 

Comment: Class A stock is less speculative than the more 
actively traded B stock, but both reflect earnings fluctuations. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE aAnee OF CLASS B STOCK: 

- ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Price Range 
932 D$0.42 D$0.71 D$0.28 D$0.58 D$1.99 654— 1% 
0.53 D 0.30 0.14 D 0.29 D 1.31 18%— 1% 

D 0.07 0.53 0.03 D 0.33 16 14%— 6 
0.03 0.07 D 0.18 D 0.23 D 0.31 12%— 6% 

0.16 0.41 0.19 D 0.27 0.49 295,—12 

1.35 0.83 D 0.14 D 0.45 1.59 334%— 7 
D 0.24 D 0.19 D 0.27 D 0.52 D 1.22 16%— 5% 
0.19 0.48 D 0.02 sam ine *16%— 7% 


*To November 15, 1939. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS IN REVISION FOR NEXT WEEK 


Fidelity-Phenix 
Hamilton Watch 
*Hollinger Gold 


Bloomingdale 
Exchange Buffet 
Federal Light & Traction 


*On the New York Curb; all other issues listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 


United Fruit 
“United Wall Paper 
“Western Air Express 


Oppenheim, Collins 
Transue & Williams 
*Tubize Chatillon 


Niagara Hudson Power Corporation 


The Pennroad Corporation 


d to November 15, 1939 Earnings and Price Range (NHP) Earnings and Price Range (PNO) 
Dete to u- {2 NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE VOR CURD EXCHANGE 
incorperted: 1987, New York, as, conso 20 BANGE Data revised to November 15, 1939 
dation of Niagara Hudson Power and Mohawk 15 os 
Hudson Power Corp. Office: 15 Broad St. 10 Hoo Incorporated: 1929, Delaware. Office: Dela- 4 
New York City. Annual meeting: Second 5 ware Trust Bldg., Wilmington, Del. Num- : 
Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders 0 ber of voting trust certificate helders (De- 2 oe 
(March 1, 1939): First preferred, 2,745; To Nov 16 cember 31, 1938): 182,965. LO 
Cpitalization: otes payable..... EARNED PER SHARE EARNED PER SHARE 
“First preferred 5% cum....... 378,875 sh bs 1932 °33 °34 °35 “37 “38 1939 1932 '33 "34 ‘35 "36°37 ‘38 1939 
fOption a... 3,282,103 shs Business: An investment corporation; owns large blocks 


55% cumulative, $100 par; redeemable at $107.50 per share and accrued dividends. 
+A” and ‘‘B’’ stock option warrants entitle holders to purchase respectively 2,784.- 
911-23/24 common shares at $105 per share to October 1, 1914, and 497,191- 3/6 common 
shares at $50 for each 1-1/6 shares, at any time without limit. 


Business: A holding company whose system is the largest 
distributor of electrical energy in the world. Serves a highly 
industrialized area located almost entirely in New York State 
(does not serve New York City). Gas is supplied in several 
areas but electricity provides over 85% of gross revenues. 

Management: Highly regarded. 

Financial Position: Working capital December 31, 1938, $10.7 
million; cash, $13.1 million. Working capital ratio: 1.7-to-1. 
Book value of common, $12.40 per share. 

Dividend Record: Varying common payments each year 
1929-1932, and 1936-1938. 

Outlook: Serving a highly industrialized area, revenues are 
more sensitive to business activity than the average utility. 

Comment: The common stock has large leverage, the num- 
ber of shares being small in relation to capitalization. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


8 
Mar. 31 June 30 Se . Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Reng? 
hMiniawe $0.41 $0.27 $0.23 $1.07 $1.20 20 —7 
1933 o6eeenee 0.1 0.09 O18 0.24 0.66 0. 16%— 4% 
| See 0.25 0.12 0.06 0.03 0.46 None + a 3 
ee 0.20 0.10 0.07 0.13 0.50 None 10%— 2% 
0.17 0.16 0.12 0.23 0.68 0.40 17%— 7% 
ee 0.31 0.26 0.10 0.17 0.84 0.40 16%— 4 
ee 0.18 0.08 0.09 0. _ 0.50 0.25 10%— 5% 
0.21 0.10 0.05 *None 55% 


~*To November 15, 1939. 


Niles-Bement-Pond Company 


; Earnings and Price Range (NIL) 


100 
Data revised to November 15, 1939 80 }——NEW_VORK CURB EXCHANGE 

Incorporated: 1900, New Jersey; subsequent 60 [price Rance 
acquisitions included Pratt & Whitney Co. 40 
in 1901. Office: 436 Capitol Avenue, Hart- 20 = co she t 
ay after first onday in pril. um 
of stockholders (March 4, 1939): 1,808. ren 
Capitalization: Funded debt.......... None DEFICIT PER SHARE hd 
Capital stock (no par)........... 178,025 shs 1932 ‘33 ‘34°35 °36 ‘37 ‘38 1939 


Business: Company is engaged principally in the manufac- 
ture of light machine tools such as lathes, jig boring machines, 
shapers, etc. Also produces gages and small tools, including 
taps, dies, reamers and cutters. Foreign business comprises an 
important proportion of total volume. Through stock invest- 
ment has small interest in heavy machinery and aircraft manu- 
facturing. 

Management: Aggressive; well known at home and abroad. 

Financial Position: Sound. Net working capital December 
31, 1938, $6 million; cash, $1.7 million; marketable securities 
(mkt.), $516,805. Working capital ratio: 7.9-to-1. Book value 
of capital stock, $51.56 a share. 

Dividend Record: Cash payments 1900-13, 1915-21, 1930-32; 
resumed 1936. Has also distributed stock of subsidiaries and 
investment holdings. No regular rate. 

Outlook: Depending upon war factors, foreign business will 
probably continue as a major influence, supported by a good 
domestic demand. 

Comment: Stock is highly volatile, reflecting small share 
capitalization and cyclical nature of business. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND {RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 3 1934 1935 1937 1939 

Earned per Dal. 3 $0.14 $1.54 $108 $7.46 

Dividends paid .... one None None *1.00 *2.00 200 *+$0.50 
Range: 

17% 15% 3454 52% 62 + 76 
4% 8% 28% 30 4 7 41% 


*Also distributed % share General Machinery 1936; 1/10 share Shepard-Niles Crane 
& Hoist, 1937; and 1/20 share United Aircraft, 1939. To November 15, 1939. 


31 


of Boston & Maine, Seaboard Air Line, Southern Railway, 
N. Y., New Haven & Hartford, Pittsburgh & West Virginia, 
and smaller amounts of other rail and industrial stocks; 
also controls the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, Canton Company 
and Springfield Suburban Railroad through ownership of 
practically all outstanding common stock. Bonds of Detroit, 
Toledo & Ironton are an important investment. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Usual working capital computations not 
significant because of nature of company. Cash as of De- 
cember 31, 1938, $298,882. Book value of stock, $5.82 a share. 

Dividend Record: Irregular. Payments made 1930-31, 1935- 
37; none since. 

Outlook: In view of the large holdings of Detroit, Toledo & 
Ironton securities in the portfolio, changes in the level of 
activity of the automotive and allied fields, as they affect the 
traffic of this carrier, will continue to determine profits. 

Comment: The large proportion of low grade rail equities 
held in the portfolio restricts the stock’s recovery possibilities. 
EARNINGS, D DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE oof CAPITAL STOCK: 
Years ended Dec. 31: 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 
Earned per share..... $0.49 $0.09 $0.08 $0.12 $0.19 $0. 38 soo $0.08 


Dividends paid ...... 0.40 None None None 0.20 0.25 0.25 None *0.10 


Price Range: 
8% 43% 6% 4% 4% 55% 5% 2% t3% 
1% 1 1% 1% 1% 3% 2% 1% 


*Payable December 26. {To November 15, 1939. 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 


Data revised to November 15, 1939 poseomings and Price Range (RT!) 


Incorporated: 1913, New York. Office: 2 “ORK Nov) 

Park Avenue, New York Gttse Annual 75 

meeting: Fourth Tuesday in Oct a - 50 

ber of (October 31, 1035): 25 | 

ferred, 79; com = Fiscal year ends $19 

Capitalization: None © —Calendar Yrs. July 31 

stock 7% EARNED PER SHARE $4 
ven 37,698 shs 0 

Common stock (no par).......... 268,618 shs DEFICIT, PER SHARE 


1932 "33 "34 ‘35 "36 ‘37 1939 
Business: One of the largest producers of standard and 
portable tpewriters in the world. A subsidiary acts as an 
outlet for trade-in machines and distributes them to whole- 
salers throughout the country. Export trade now accounts for 
about 22% of the total business; has been as high as 35%. 

Management: Alert; known for its aggressive policies. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital July 31, 
1939, $7.9 million; cash, $954,956. Working capital ratio: 85- 
to-1. Book value "of common, $25.67 per share. 

Dividend Record: Common payments at varying rates 1925- 
1931. None from 1932 to 1936; resumed in 1937. 

Outlook: Sales volume is governed mainly by the major 
trends of general business activity. European hostilities, if 
of long duration, are likely to cause important shifts in for- 
eign outlets to other countries, especially South America. 

Comment: The inactive preferred has regained investment 
stature. The common is a business cycle issue. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE os oF COMMON: 


alendar Years Ended Decem! — 
ear’s 
= ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 3 Total Dividends Ran 
$0.81 $0.47 $0.02 23 $2.53 None 
sa 0.77 1.13 1.19 2.17 5.26 None 444%—15% 
eee 1.95 2.05 2.26 3.18 78.80 None %—38 


-————— Fiscal Years Ended July 31 
Year's —— Calendar Year 


Qu. ended: Oct. 31 an. 31 Apr. 30 July 31 Total Dividends Price Ran 
$2.38 1937.. 99 $3.89 +t$5.79 $4.75 110%—35' 
2.15 1938 91 0.70 $0.28 4:70 3.00 79 —30% 
1.22 1989... 78 1.69 0.48 5.17 $3.00 871 —45 


*Interim earnings not available prior to 1934. +After undistributed profits t 
tSeven months ended July 31, 1937. §To November 15, 1939. sateen 
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Business and Financial Summary 


Weekly Trade Indicators “Novus Nov.4 Noev.12 Weekly Carloadings 
1939 1938 1938 

Miscellaneous: Eastern District 
tAuto Production (U.S.A.)...... 86,200 82,690 86,300 Baltimore & Ohio.............. 61,445 62,665 48.155 
fElectrical Output (K.W.H.).... 2,514 2,537 2,209 Chesapeake & Ohio............ 42,138 43,912 32,918 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap.).. 93.5 93.0 62.6 Delaware & Hudson............ 13,666 14,952 12,296 
Total Carloadings (cars)...... 785,961 805,862 636,446 Delaware, Lackaw'na & West’rn 17,119 18,124 16,004 
#Wholesale Commodity Price Erie EERE 27,973 29,341 25,136 

*7Crude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 3,797 3,501 3,243 New York, N. Haven & Hartford 23,789 24,162 21,331 
+Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... 73,271 73,262 69,363 mew York Central. .....5...0s6. 89,475 90,019 77,462 
7Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) 152,348 153,981 licoseks New York, Chicago & St. Louis 17,878 19,351 14,945 

Nov. 4 Oct. 28 Nov. 5 121,165 126,906 93,556 

{Bank Clearings, New York City $3,634 $3,269 $3,565 13,184 13,215 11,277 

(Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 2,856 2,648 2,600 14,870 15,669 13,653 

*+Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 1,710 1,738 1,353 Western ..... 12,135 11,837 8,175 
Cotton Mill Activity........... 142.4 136.6 119.2 Southern District 

F.W. Index of Ind’l Production 96.0 95.2 68.1 Atlantic Const Dame. 14,795 15,490 13,026 

*Daily average. 7000 omitted. tWard’s Reports. §As of Louisville & Nashville.......... 30,279 30,822 25,486 
the beginning of the following week. [000,000 omitted. Ail 14,102 14,704 13,082 
#Journal of Commerce. /|!Not comparabie. Southern Ry. System........... 39,260 40,301 35,581 
Commodity prices: Nov. 14 Nov.7 Nov. 15 Northwest District 
Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton). dee * 00 wy 00 $34.00 Chicago & Great Western...... 5,835 5,926 5,507 
Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton). 21.50 22.50 15.25 Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 

Copper, Electrolytic (per Ib.) . 0.12% 0.12% 0.11% 30,083 30,542 27,900 
0.05506 0.0550 0.0510 Chicago & Northwestern 39,881 41,642 34,798 
Rubber Sheets (per I1b.)........ 0.2030 0.206 0.1659 NOrthern 16,655 16,312 14,158 
Hides, Light Native (per Ilb.). 0.14 0.14% 0.13 Central West District 
Gasoline, Dealer (per gal.)..... 0.0840 0.0840 0.0840 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 29,366 30,292 27,598 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. (per bbl.) 0.96 0.96 0.96 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.. 27,472 28,772 25,541 
Wheat (per bushel)............ 1.06 5% 1.07% 0.79 Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 21,438 22,353 20,774 
Cort: 0.65% 0.65% 0.62% Chicago & Eastern Illinois..... 5,566 6,048 5,062 
Sugar, Raw (per 0.0305 0.0295 0.0305 & Western. 
outhern Pacific System....... 72 39,457 
Federal Reserve Reports Nov. Nov.1 Nov. 9 Union Pacific ...............-. 30,819 31,974 27,051 
Member Banks, 101 Cities F000, 000 omitted) a | ae 4,487 4,105 4,047 
Total Commercial Loans....... 4,330 4,310 3,897 Kansas City Southern......... 4,373 4,315 3,538 
Total Brokers’ Loans........... 594 603 717 Missouri-Kansas-Texas ........ 7,221 7,532 7,058 
Other Loans for Securities..... 500 512 570 es ae. er 26,072 26,501 23,119 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held..... 10,970 10,916 9,820 St. Louis-San Francisco ....... 13,056 13,475 11,457 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3,344 3,291 3,217 St. Louis-Southwestern ........ 5,627 5,752 4,660 
Total Net Demand Denosits.... 18,660 18,556 15,711 9,586 9,215 9,279 
5,250 5,249 5,137 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)....... 467 - 472 574 Note: Freight carloadings reflect current sectional business 
Reserve System conditions. Ioadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 
Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 2,721 2,765 2,569 indication of earnings for the current month. (Compiled from 
Total Money in Circulation..... 7,409 7,352 6,764 Association of American Railroad figures.) 
Monthly —NOVEMBER—— Monthly —ocToBER— 
Debt......*841,206 $38,517 FINAN IAI Wi 
tonnage... 1,184,360 519,071 WEEKLY INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION Freight 23,088 7,499 
— Output: 

AVERAGE OF 1993-95 100 | Total (eros ton)... *5.99 

ano ers 

718.2 *63.9 | 72,405 124,128 
Magazine Advertisin tFood in Storage: 

Nat’l Weeklies (lines) 922,382 826,131 100 Butter (1bs.) 2.0060. *154.6 *210.7 
Engineering Contract Awards: Cheese (1b8.) ...00.. *116.6 *140.8 

Public *34,334 *44.468 Fees (cases) *8.9 *7.9 

Radio Broadcast Sales: f Meat, All Kinds (ibs.) $360.8 

*$4.21 *$3.77 90 ¥ 1939 Poultry (ibs.) *63.2 *59.9 

c.B. *3.37 *2.39 *141.7 *147.6 

*0.43 *6.35 | | Vegetagles (Ibs.) ....  *78.1 *71.8 
Metal Imports: Newsprint Output (tons) : 

= 80 AW North America ...... 389,026 351,605 
tUnemployed. U. S..... *8.70 “0.98 Washing Machines... 138,992 125,821 
and Canes Vacuum Cleaners .... 120,708 102,014 

Unfilled orders ...... 290,467 109,288 

Lint Exported (bales) 886.332 464,439 
Silk Movement : Passenger miles ..... *69.12 *49.48 

(bales; U. 8. only) 73 §Variety Chain Sales.... $293.7 $256.5 

POTtS 50,033 38,731 50 Failures (number) ...... 758 866 

41,858 35,631 #Department Stores: 

In Tress .......... 28,200 40,300 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938" JAN. + July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. ¢ Sales Index ......... 92 86 
Chemical Consumption Life Insurance Thou 

Index 137.0 113.74 1939 sands of dollars)....$509,807 $519,982 
Glass Output: {Truck Loadings: 

ey (sq. ft.) boane *18.36 *12.86 Freight (tons) ...... 1,110,959 886,334 


*000,000 omitted. tCorporate new issues only, excludes refunding. {At first of month. §25 chains and 2 mail orders, com- 
piled by Merrill, Lynch & Co. #Adjusted for season variations. {American Trucking Association (210 carriers in 39 states). 


Daily Dow-Jones Average for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 


Vol. of Sales —————-CHAR ACTER OF TRADING——————_- Average Value of 
6 N.Y.S.E. Issues No. of No.of Total Un- New New 40 Bond Sales 
=? Industrials RRs Utilities Stocks (Shares) Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds N.Y.S.E. — 
lov. ov. 
9.. 148.75 32.88 25.73 50.61 1,199,430 873 107 612 154 7 2 90.30 $8,200,000 oo 
10.. 149.09 32.79 25.71 50.66 1,089,890 822 298 326 198 7 1 90.23 6,750,000 oo ke 
13.. 149.07 32.88 25.57 50.65 651,750 741 260 283 198 10 2 90.34 6,130,000 ae 
14.. 149.77 33.30 25.62 50.95 775,240 774 414 176 184 13 2 90.26 7,080,000 | 
15.. 149.53 33.21 25.68 50.88 634,980 760 264 284 212 17 4 90.22 7,580,000 on 
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Comparative two-year charts of sixteen important industries that 
are subject to cyclical change. As the statistics are on a 
monthly basis, these charts will be brought up-to-date and pre- 
sented about every fourth issue of THE FINANCIAL WORLD 


CRUDE OIL OUTPUT PRODUCTION OF CARS & 0 TRE PRODUCTION 
38 TRUCKS - U.S. & CANADA 6.0 
37 450 ‘1939 
4001-1939 “113 \ 
> 34 250 
JFMAMJJASOND JFMAMJJASOND JFMAMJJASOND FMAMJJASOND 
SOURCE: U.S. BUREAU OF MINES | [LSouRCE: AUTO. MFGRS. ASSN. SOURCE: RUBBER MFGRS. ASSN. JSOURCE: NATL. MACH. TOOL BUILDERS pas | 
TOTAL BUILDING PORTLAND CEMENT PROD. | | PLATE GLASS PRODUCTION AIR-CONDITIONING 
45(CONTRACT AWARDS 5 16 QUIPMENT SALES 
ao 
S 2 4 
2 250 Ss 2 
= 
150|- 
100 Ly 
SOURCE: F. W. DODG SOURCE: U.S. MAMIE N D SOURCE: U.S. DEPT. OF SOURCE: 4 0 N D 
WEEKLY AVERAGE, U.S. REFINED U.S. LEAD PRODUCTION U.S. ZINC PRODUCTION 
TEEL INGOT PRODUC/ION COPPER PRODUCTION 60 | 55 
900 2 1939 2 50 
1939 2 | 1939 = 1939 
1938 1938 1938 \ 
[LSOURCE: AMER. IRON & STEELINST. | SOURCE: COPPER INST. SOURCE: AMER. OF METAL STATISTICS SOURCE: JASON D 
UNFILLED ORDERS COAL PROD. | |CHEMICAL CONSUMPT'N INDEX SHIPBUILDING 
FREIGHT CARS 130 
1939 
3 oe 
2 4 
= 105 
A 
100Fy 
11938 
JFMAMJJASOND 
| SOURCE: CHEM. & METAL. ENG. 


NOTE: Statistics on Machine Tool Orders and Copper Production are no longer reported because of the war. 
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The A.B.C. of Circulation: 


How much? Where? How Secured? 


O knowing advertisers, an A.B.C. 
paper means a publication whose 
advertising value can be authentically 
gauged through audited circulation 
reports . . . complete, concise A.B.C. 


reports. 


Issued at regular intervals by 
auditors controlled and paid by the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations, A.B.C. 
reports reveal and analyze NET PAID 
CIRCULATION—the true measure of 
advertising value. 


A.B.C. reports answer the three 
vital circulation questions: how much 


WHAT DOES 
THAT MEAN 


TO THE 


ADVERTISER? 


_is there? Where is it? How was it 
secured? 


Before you buy space in this or any 
other publication. do two things. 
Make sure the publication is an A.B.C. 
member. (Space bought in a publica- 
tion not a member of A.B.C. is at best. 
a speculation.) Then, study the A.B.C. 
report. See how the extent and nature 
of the circulation meet your require- 
ments. Now, you can buy—knowing 
that you are making a sound adver- 
tising investment. 


We will be glad to send you a copy of 
our latest A.B.C. report. It gives you 
the facts about the circulation you 
buy in this paper. 


> 


A.B.C. = Audit Bureau 


of Circulations = FACTS as a yardstick of advertising value 
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